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This small book has been written for the use of stu- 
dents commencing the study of chemistry. The 
endeavom* of the author is to systematically intro- 
duce beginners to the study of the science, and to 
explain and render clear the elementary facts and 
laws connected with the subject. A special feature 
in the work is the space devoted to the construction 
of chemical formulae, and the representation of reac- 
tions by means of chemical equations, portions of the 
subject which generally offer such serious impedi- 
ments to the progress of the young student. 

It is barely necessary to state, considering the 
small size of the book, that it is not a manual, nor 
even a manualette, of chemistry ; nor is it in any way 
concerned with the history of the elements and their 
compounds. The book is intended for study previous 
to working at a manual of chemistry, and the author 
trusts that the explanations of the elementary princi- 
ples of the science, the exposition of its laws, the 
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modus operandi in the construction of chemical f ormulaj 
at will, and the writing out of equations, will remove 
many difficulties from the path of the young student, 
and prevent the feeling of helplessness and despair so 
often experienced on first opening a large text-book 
of chemistry. 

It may be mentioned here that the matter con- 
tained in the last twelve pages will be foimd more 
especially useful to students when they have ijiade 
some progress in the study, both theoretical and 

practical, of chemistry. 

A. P. L. 

London^ February^ 1880. 



INTRODUCTION 



TO THE 



STUDY OF CHEMISTRY. 



MATTER. 

In order to commence the Study of Chemistry clearly 
and definitely, it is absolutely necessary chat the 
student should understand what matter is, the diffe- 
rent forms in which it exists, and the laws which 
cause the existence of these different forms of matter. 
The Three Forms of Matter. — Matter is that which 
is evident to the senses, and it exists in three 
forms, viz., the solidy liquid^ and gaseous: any one 
of these forms of matter can be converted into 
either of the other two : thus by melting solid ice 
it becomes Uquid water, and by boiling the liquid 
water gaseous steam is produced. The particles of 
all bodies are under the influences of two forces, 
an attractive force and a repulsive force ; and 
according to the distribution of these forces of 
attraction and repulsion the different forms of 
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matter result (it will be shortly seen that the re- 
pulsive force, which the particles of matter have 
for one another, is identical with heat). 

If one of the forces is in excess of the other, one 
of the two extreme forms of matter (the soKd or 
the gaseous) results ; if the two forces are equally 
balanced, the intermediate form of matter (the 
liquid) is the result. 

Thus in all solids the force of attraction of the 
particles for one another is greater than the force of 
repulsion. The peculiarity of the soUd form of 
matter is that the relative positions of its particles 
cannot be changed without the expenditure of more 
or less force; solids therefore tend to retain what- 
ever form they may happen to possess. 

In liquids the attractive and repulsive forces of the 
particles are equally balanced. The distinctive 
peculiarity of the liquid state is that the particles 
readily glide over one another and assume the shape 
of the vessel containing the liquid. 

In gases the repulsive force of the particles is 
greater than the attractive force. The distinctive 
character of the gaseous state is that the particles 
are continually undergoing a struggle to occupy a 
larger space. It will now be easy for the student to 
understand why a gas can be compressed by addi- 
tional pressure, and expf^nded by partial removal o£ 
pressure ; the compression of a gas being brought 
about by the mechanical force employed overcoming 
the repulsive force of its particles : and the expansion 
of a gas being caused by the repulsive force of the 
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particles for one ianother coming into play when the 
pressure is removed. 

It must not be supposed that the particles of any- 
one of these forms of matter are in absolute contact 
with one another, although such is a common opinion 
with regard to solids and Uquids. That solids are in 
reality porous, that the particles are not absolutely 
close together, is proved by hammering or powerfully 
pressing them, when they will be found to occupy a 
smaller bulk than they did previous to their being 
submitted to pressure : and again is shown by what 
is technically called the ** sweating *' of iron in the 
Bramah hydrauKc press, where water under powerful 
pressure actually forces its way thi'ough the pores ol 
a stout iron cylinder, although to the eye the iron 
appears perfectly compact and homogeneous. That 
liquids are porous is best proved by mixing certain 
liquids together, when a contraction in bulk takes 
place. If spirit and water be mixed together, a 
diminution in volume occurs, the particles getting 
closer together than they formerly were, due to a 
molecular combination of the spirit with the water ; 
thus, in making the Proof Spirit of the British Phar- 
macopoeia, 100 fluid ounces of rectified spirit are 
mixed with 60 fluid ounces of water, producing only 
156 fluid ounces of proof spirit : a contraction of 
about 2^ per cent, having taken place. 

The student having now become acquainted with 
the different forms of matter, the next thing for him 
to understand is how and under what conditions any 
one form of matter is capable of being converted 

B 2 
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into another. Heat is the agent neceBsaiy for the 
transformation of one form of matter into another, 
and it is the addition or abstraction of heat which 
brings about the change of state in any form of 
matter. If a piece of roll sulphur (representing the 
solid form of matter) be heated in a test-tube or 
flask, it will first melt to a «yrupy fluid (representing 
the Uquid form of matter), and this on further heating 
will boil away, forming a heavy vapour of a reddish- 
brown colour (representing the gaseous form of 
matter) : heat is ttierefore the agent which has con- 
verted the solid into a liquid, and the liquid into a 
gas or vapour. Now, if part of the heat be abstracted 
from the sulphur vapour, it will condense to the 
syrupy fluid, and this on ftirther cooling (or what is 
the same thing — further abstraction of heat) will 
solidify to a mass of solid sulphur. From these 
simple experiments the following general law can be 
deduced-: — 

Either the addition or abstraction of heat is neces- 
sary for the conversion of any one form of matter 
into another form. 

Latent Heat. — This heat which is stored up in 
liquids and gases, and which prevents their change 
of state, is called latent heat. Latent or hidden heat 
is that heat which cannot be detected by the ther- 
mometer, which is doing other work than that of 
making itself sensible to the thermometer, viz. : — 
Preventing the change of state of the body in which 
it is stored up. Thus, on heating the piece of roll 
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sulphur a quantity of heat is rendered latent and 
converted into energy, which keeps the sulphur in 
the liquid form : on further heating the melted sul- 
phur until it boils, more heat is rendered latent in 
order to convert the liquid sulphur into the gaseous 
or vaporous form. To condense the sulphur vapour 
to a Uquid, part of the latent heat must be abstracted 
by bringing the vapour into contact with some cool 
substance, which takes away the latent heat and^ 
converts it into sensible heat: the sulphur vapour, 
having now lost the energy which kept it in the 
gaseous form, condenses to a Uquid; if the latent 
heat of this liquid be in its turn abstracted by further 
cooling, the melted sulphur will solidity. 

The subject of latent h^at will be rendered more in- 
teUigible to the student by quoting an example ; the 
conversion of ice into water will be taken. If 1 lb. 
of ice at 0° C. be mixed with 1 lb. of water at 79^ 
C, 2 lbs. of water at QP C. will be the result. In this 
case the heat which had raised 1 lb. of water through 
79° C. has disappeared, but it is not lost ; it has con- 
verted the pound of ice into a pound of water, and 
in doing so the heat has been rendered latent by the 
melting ice ; it has not raised the temperature of the 
ice, but has changed it from the soHd to the liquid 
state ; if the water be frozen this latent heat would 
be given out in the form of sensible heat. 

Mixtures and Chemical Compounds. — Before 
treating of the force known as chemical attraction, 
or chemical aflSnity as it is sometimes termed, it will 
be well for the student to clearly understand the 
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difference between a mixture of substances and a . 
chemical compound. A mixture possesses all the pro- 
perties of its ingredients, and these ingredients can 
be mixed in any proportions. A Chemical Gompoond 
possesses entirely different properties to those of it« 
ingredients, and the proportion of each of its con- 
stituents is invariable. A very good example is 
furnished by a mixture of iron and sulphur, and by 
sulphide of iron, a compound of iron and sulphur. 
If iron filings and powdered sulphur be rubbed 
together, the mixture possesses all the properties of 
its constituents ; for with a magnet the iron filings 
can be picked out and the sulphur left, or by treat- 
ing the mixture with a liquid called bisulphide of 
carbon, the sulphur can be dissolved out and the iron 
filings left, on evaporating the bisulphide of carbon 
solution, the sulphur will be left. But if the iron 
filings and sulphur be heated in a crucible, chemica 
combination takes place, and a black mass of sul- 
phide of iron is formed, which chemical compound 
possesses entirely different properties to its con- 
stituents ; a magnet is incapable of abstracting the 
iron from it : bisulphide of carbon will not dissolve 
out the sulphur from it : on treating it with dilute 
sulphuric acid, a gas, possessing an offensive odour, 
called sulphuretted hydrogen, is evolved : neither ^ 
iron nor sulphur possess the property alone of 
evolving this gas when treated with dilute sulphuric 
acid. As may be readily comprehended, a mixture 
of iron filings and sulphur c6uld be made with any 
proportions of the constituents, but the chemical 
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compound sulphide of iron requires the constituents 
to be present in the fixed proportions of 56 parts by 
weight of iron to 32 parts by weight of sulphur (the 
student will shortly learn that these are the atomic 
or combining weights of iron and sulphur); if 
different proportions to these are used, then a mix- 
ture of sulphide of iron with excess of either iron or 
Htdphur will be the result, accordingly as excess of 
iron or of sulphur has been used. 

Oharaoters of Chemioal Attraotion. — ^It is neces- 
sary that the student should pay great attention to 
the peculiar characters by which the force of 
chemical attraction may be recognised, for it is by 
means of this force that the comparatively few 
elementary bodies arrange themselves into the num- 
berless compounds of which the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms are composed. 

Chemical attraction is an extremely powerful 
force, which acts only on the smallest particles of 
matter, and between inappreciable distances. An 
example of the last-mentioned fact is obtained by 
powdering and rubbing together in a mortar tartaric 
acid and carbonate of soda; no change whatever 
occurs, for it is impossible, by mere mechanical force, 
to bring the two • substances into sufficiently close 
contact to react on one another ; but if water be 
now added to the mixture in the mortar, the two 
substances will dissolve, and in the dissolved state 
wiU come sufficiently close to one another to react, 
chemical action being manifested by the effer- 
vescence that takes place, due to the tartaric acid 
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acting on the carbonate of soda, forming tartrate of 
soda, and liberating carbonic acid gas. 

Chemical attraction exists between the particles of 
dissimilar kinds of matter, and the result of chemical^ 
combination is an entire change of properties in the 
compound produced. For instance, a piece of iron 
shows no desire to unite with another piece of iron ; 
but if the iron be heated with a dissimilar kind of 
matter, as sulphur, chemical combination takes place, 
and a new body, sulphide of iron, is formed, which 
possesses entirely different properties to its con- 
stituents, as has been previously explained. 

A most important phenomenon, which is always 
the result of chemical combination, is the production 
of heat. It must be carefully borne in mind, that 
whenever chemical action takes place heat is produced; 
by remembering this, the student will be able to 
comprehend and explain many phenomena which 
will come under his notice, both while studying 
chemistry and while engaged in the duties of every- 
day life. The following are a few examples of heat 
produced by chemical action. If a piece of the 
metal potassium be thrown on to water, the potas- 
sium decomposes the water, forming hydrate of 
potassium and evolving part of the hydrogen of the 
water : the heat produced by this chemical action is 
suflScient to set fire to the escaping hydrogen, which 
bums with a violet-coloured flame (the colour being 
due to a trace of potassium volatilized by the heat). 
If a small piece of dry phosphorus be placed on a 
few fragments of iodine, the two substances will 
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immediately commence to combine and form the 
iodide of phosphorus, and the heat produced by this 
chemical combination ignites that portion of the 
phosphorus which has not already united with the 
iodine. The limelight, which is familiar to all, 
affords another good illustration of heat produced by 
chemical action ; to produce the light, the oxy- 
hydrogen flame is made to impinge on a piece of 
lime, the oxygen and hydrogen in combining chemi- 
cally with each other produce an intense heat, and 
this raises the particles of the lime upon which the 
flame impinges to a white heat ; these particles, glow- 
ing at this white heat, emit the dazzling Ught. 
Another and a still more common example of heat 
produced by chemical action, is that derived from 
the burning of coals in our fire-grates ; in this case 
the constituents of the coal combine chemically with 
the oxygen of the air, the heat resulting from this 
chemical action causes the coals to glow and in- 
flames the gases escaping from the burning coal; in 
fact, in most cases where heat is obtained artificially, 
it is the result of chemical action. One last im- 
portant example of heat produced by chemical action 
that may be quoted is that of animal heat, or that 
heat which maintains the temperature of the living 
body ; the oxygen of the air that we inhale is brought 
in contact with the blood coursing through the lungs, 
the excess of carbon which this blood contains 
becomes oxidized or burnt by the oxygen of the air 
to carbonic acid gas (which is exhaled), and it is the 
heat produced by this chemical action, by this oxida- 



^ 
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tion of the carbonaceous matter of the blood, which 
serves to maintain the temperature of the animal 
body. 

Having now given a general idea of the main 
facts and laws connected with the diflFerent forms of 
matter, the study of chemistry proper will be pro- 
ceeded with, and the most important principles con- 
nected with it brought under the notice of the 
student. 

ELEMENTS AND COMPOUNDS. 

Chemistry is the science which enables us to re- 
solve complex forms of matter into simpler or ele- 
mentary formic, and to construct compound forms 
of matter from the simpler or elementary forms. 
The resolution of complex bodies into simpler or 
elementary bodies is called analysis {ava, up, and 
Xva-Uj separation), and the construction of compounds 
from simpler bodies is called synthesis (aifv, together, 
and Oeai^, putting) 

The numberless compounds met with in the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms can all be 
resolved or split up by analysis, or otherwise, into 
sixty-six simpler forms of matter, which are called 
the elements. An element is a body (it may be either 
a solid, a liquid or a gas) which hitherto has resisted 
all attempts to decompose it into simpler forms of 
matter; for example, silver and oxygen are two of 
the elements, and all attempts have, up to the 
present time, been incapable of decomposing them 
into simpler bodies. A compound is a body com- 
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posed of two or more elements, and which is there- 
fore capable of being split up into them; for ex- 
ample, oxide of silver is a compound, for it is possible 
by simply heating it to resolve it into the two ele- 
ments, Fdlver and oxygen, the former being left as 
finely divided metal, the latter escaping as a gas. 

The following is a list of the sixty-six elements 
arranged alphabetically ; classified lists of the more 
important elements as they are to be learnt and re- 
membered by the fitudent will be given shortly. 

List of the Elements. 



Aluminiuin. 


Hydrogen.* 


Bhodium. 


Antimony. 


Iodine.* 


Rubidium. 


Arsenicum. 


Indium. 


Ruthenium. 


Barium. 


Iridium. 


Selenion.* 


Sismuth. 


Iron. 


Silicon.* 


Boron.* 


Lanthanum. 


Silver. 


Bromine.* 


Lead. 


Sodium. 


Cadmium. 


Lithium. 


Strontiimi. 


Calciimi. 


Magnesium. 


Sulphur.* 


Carbon.* 


Manganese. 


Tantalum. 


CsBsium. 


Mercury. 


Tellurion.* 


Cerium. 


Molybdenum. 
Nickel. 


Terbium. 


Chlorine.* 


Thallium. 


Chromium. 


Niobium. 


Thorinum. 


Cobalt. 


Nitrogen.* 


Tin. ^ 


Copper. 
Dia^mium. 


Norium. 


Titanium. 


Osmium. 


Tungsten. 


Erbium. 


Oxygen.* 
Palladium. 


Uranium. 


Fluorine.* 


Vanadium. 


Gallium. 


Phosphorus.* 


Yttrium. 


Ghlucinum. 


Platinum. 


Zinc. 


Gold. 


Potassium. 


Zirconium. 



These sixty-six elements are divided into two 
classes, viz. : metals and non-metals. Fourteen non- 
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metallic elements exist ; they are distinguished in the 
above list by having asterifiks attached to their names. 
Metals and Non-metals. — In much about the same 
way that all living tilings are divided into two great 
kingdoms, the animal and the vegetable, so the ele- 
ments are divided into two classes, metals and non- 
metals; and in just the same way that no single 
character will distinguish every member of the 
animal kingdom from every member of the vege- 
table kingdom, in like maimer no single character 
is sufficient to distinguish all the metals from all the 
non-metals ; that is, the two classes gradually merge 
into and blend with one another, and only the far 
separated members of both classes possess any well 
marked distinguishing characters. A few of the best 
marked characters, and those that may be most 
readily recognised, are the following : — ^Metals possess, 
or can be made to possess by polishing or by power- 
ful compression, a peculiar greyish lustre, known as 
metallic lustre^ this character is well known to every- 
one ; it is true that metals in a fine state of division, 
such as the reduced iron of the Pharmacopoeia, do not 
possess this lustre, but if by powerful pressure or 
hammering, they are compressed into a mass, and 
this mass be polished, the metallic lustre is then de- 
veloped ; there are two of the common metals which 
do not possess the peculiar greyish lustre common to 
the other metals, but which are coloured, viz.: — 
copper, which is of a reddish colour, and gold, which is 
of a yellow colour. Non-metals are destitute of this 
peculiar lustre known as metallic lustre; it is im- 
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possible to develop a mirror-like surface on a stick of 
phosphorus, or on a piece of sulphur ; the only non- 
metallic element which possesses anything like a 
metallic lustre is iodine^ which is too well known to 
be confoimded with a metal. Metals are also good 
conductors of both heat and electricity, whereas 
non-metals are extremely bad conductors of these 
two forces. 

Physical Conditions of the Elements. — Of all the 
elements, four only are gases, viz. : — hydrogen^ oxy- 
gen^ nitrogen and chlorine [fluorine may possibly be 
a gaseous element, but as it has never been isolated 
in a state of purity, it cannot, with fairness, be in- 
cluded in the list of elementary gases). Two of the 
elements, mercury and bromine, are liquid at ordinary 
temperatures; the remaining elements are solids. 
The physical condition of any element can however 
be altered ; thus the four elementary gases can be 
liquefied by subjecting them to powerful pressure 
and extreme cold ; the feat of condensing hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen to liquids was accomplished, 
the latter part of 1877, by Cailletet and Pictet, these 
gases having up to that time resisted all attempts to 
liquefy them. The two liquid elements, mercury and 
bromine, can in their turn have their condition 
altered; thus, on boiling them, they become con- 
verted into vapours or gases, and by exposing them to 
sufficiently low degrees of cold they freeze or assume 
the solid state (for instance, mercury freezes in the 
Arctic regions). Most of the solid elements undergo 
an alteration of state on the application of heat, for 
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instance, the metals when heated melt or liquefy, 
and on the farther appUcation of an intense heat 
volatilize or form vapours. 

SYMBOLS. 

A symbol is a shorthand method of representing an 
element. The symbol of an element consists of one 
or two letters derived generally from the Latin name 
of the element (the symbols for potassium and 
sodium are derived from the Arabic words) ; when 
the symbol is composed of one letter only, that letter 
is the first one that occurs in tke Latin name {e.g.^ 
the symbol for hydrogen is H, for oxygen O, for 
nitrogen N, for carbon C ; when the symbol is com- 
posed of two letters, the first letter is the first one in 
the Latin name, and the second is some characteristic 
letter in the same name (e.gr., the symbol for chlorine 
is CI, for magnesium Mg, for platinum Pt). In most 
cases the Latin names are the same as the English, 
but in a few cases they are not, and these exceptions 
must be well learnt in order to remember the symbols 
derived from them ; the following is a list of those 
elements whose Latin names differ from their English 
ones ; the symbols derived from these Latin names are 
given in the third cohunn. 



English names. 


Latin names. 


Symbols. 


Antamonj 

Iron 
Lead 
Mercury 


Stibium 

Cuprum 

Aurum 

Ferrum 

Plumbum 

Ilydrarf^yrum 


Sb 

Cu 

Au 

Fe 

Pb 
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English names. 


Latin names. 


Symbols. 


Potassium 

Silver 

Sodium 

Tin 

Tungsten 


Kalium (Arabic name) 

Argentum 

Natrium (Arabic name) 

Stannum 

Wolfram 


K 

Aff 

Na 

Sn 

W 



The following is a list of the more common ele- 
ments with their respective symbols and atomic 
weights ; an explanation of these atomic weights 
will shortly be given, but previous to reading that 
explanation, it will be advisable for the student to 
commit to memory the atomic weights of the ele- 
ments given in the list. The order in which the 
elements are arranged in this table is in that of their 
atomic weights, commencing with hydrogen, which 
possesses the lowest; this order greatly assists the 
memory, as after studying the list, the student is 
enabled to picture mentally in what part of the list 
any particular element occurs, and so to gain a clue 
to its atomic weight. 



Elements. 


Symbols. 


Atomic weights. 


Hydrogen* 


H* 


1 


Lithium 


Li 


7 


Boron* 


B* 


11 


Carbon* 


C* 


12 


Nitrogen* 


N* 


14. 


Oxygen* 


0* 


16 


Sodium 


Ha 


28 


Magnesium 


VLg 


24 


Aluminium 


Al 


27-5 


Phosphorus* 
Sulphur* 


P* 


81 


S* 


32 


Chlorine* 


CI* 


85 5 
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Elements. 


1 

Symbols. 


Atomic weights. 


Potassium 


K 


39 


Calcium 


Oa 


40 


Manganese 
Iron 




55 
56 


Copper 
Zinc 


On 
Zn 


63-6 
65 


Arsenicum 


Am 


76 


Sromine* 


Br* 


80 


Silver 


Aff 


108 ' 


Tin 


Sn 


118 


Antimonj 
Iodine* 


Sb 
I* 


122 
127 


Sarinm 


Ba 


137 


Mercury 
Lead 


Hff 
Pb 


200 
207 


Sismuth 


Bi 


210 



The elements to which asterisks are attached are 
the non-metallic elements. 



The Atomic Theory. 

The student having now become acquainted with 
the differences existing between elements and com- 
pounds, the next subject to be considered is the 
prevailing theory with regard to the constitution of 
matter. 

It is a familiar fact that most solid substances can, 
by mechanical means, be reduced to an extremely 
fine powder, but the particles, of the finest powder, 
when viewed under the microscope, are seen in the 
form of little masses, that is, they are still capable of 
further division. Now the questions which for ages 
have been before the minds of philosophers and 
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chemists are, -whether matter is really infinitely 
divisible, or whether there is a point at which the 
divisibility of matter ceases ? The latter idea is the 
prevalent one, and for the exposition and adaptation 
of it to the laws of chemical combination, we are 
indebted to our own countryman Dalton. The 
atomic theory, which is known as " Dalton's atomic 
hypothesis," regards matter as being composed of 
indivisible particles called atoms (the term atom is 
derived from the Greek word arofio^, indivisible) ; 
it is impossible, by any means, mechanical or other- 
wise, to so subdivide any body as to split it up into 
its constituent atoms, nor is it possible for anyone 
to mentally picture an atom, since it is inconsistent 
for the mind to conceive of anything which is 
incapable of farther division, as the mind always 
invests mental images with boundaries. By assign- 
ing to each element a weight corresponding to its 
combining weight, Dalton was enabled to throw 
great light on and produce satisfactory reasons 
for all the observed numerical laws of chemical com- 
bination (which will shortly come under our con- 
sideration). 

To fully understand the matter that follows, the 
definitions of the two words " atom " and *' molecule " 
must be carefully remembered. An atom is the 
smallest proportion by weight in which an element 
enters into or is expelled from a chemical compound; 
the smallest weight of hydrogen so entering or leaving 
a chemical compound being taken as unity. More 
briefly, an atom may be defined as the smallest 
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quantity of an element which is capable of existing, 
and it is indivisible. 

A molecnle (the term molecule means a small mass) 
is the smallest quantity of a body (elementary or 
compound) which is capable of existing in the free 
state. 

With three elements, and these three cases are the 
only ones, a molecule consists of one atom only, 
viz.: — ^Mercury (Hg), zinc (Zn), and cadmium 
(Cd) ; the molecules of all other elements contain 
two or more atoms : thus the molecule of oxygen 
contains two atoms, and is represented as Oj ; the 
molecule of potassium contains two atoms, and is 
represented as K^ ; the molecule of lead contains 
two atoms, and is represented as Pbj : in fact, the 
only elementary bodies containing more than two 
atoms in the molecule are phosphorus and arsenicnm, 
the molecules of which each contain four atoms, the 
molecule of phosphorus is therefore represented as 
P4, and that of arsenicum as As^ ; ozone^ which is a 
modified or condensed form of oxygen, contains three 
atoms in the molecule, and is represented as O3. 

Compounds are formed by the union of the atoms 
of different elements, and the smallest possible 
quantity of any compound, that is, the molecule of 
any compound, must contain at least two different 
elementary atoms. As an example of a compound, 
the molecule of which only contains two elementary 
atoms, common salt (chloride of sodium) may be 
taken, which possesses an atom of sodium and an 
atom of chlorine in the molecule, which is therefore 
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represented as NaCl. The number of atoms in the 
molecule of a compound is unlimited, some molecules 
containing a very large number, as the student will 
notice as he proceeds with the study of chemistry. 

Atomic Weights. 

Every element has its own atom peculiar in pro- 
perties and weight. The atomic weights of the 
elements represent two things — 1st, their relative 
weights ; 2nd, their combining weights ; in fact, the 
relative weights of atoms are expressed by their 
combining weights. 

1st. Consideration of the Atomic Weights of the 
Elements as their Relative Weights. — It must not 
be supposed that the atomic weights of the elements 
represent any actual weights, the weights are only 
comparative or relative to one another : for example, 
if equal volumes of hydrogen and oxygen be taken 
at the same temperature, and under the same atmo- 
spheric pressure, it will be found that the bulk of 
oxygen is 16 times as heavy as the equal bulk of 
hydrogen ; now hydrogen being the lightest element, 
it is convenient to take it as the unit of the scale, 
because its combim'ng weight is smaller than that 
of any other element; but this is merely a matter 
of convenience ; taking therefore the atomic weight 
of hydrogen as 1, the relative or atomic weight of 
oxygen will be 16 ; nitrogen is 14 times heavier 
than hydrogen, and therefore its atomic or relative 
weight is 14. One important thing must be con- 
sidered here, and may have been noticed by the 

C 2 
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student, and that is, that in deducing the atomic 
weights of hydrogen and oxygen from the relative 
weights of equal bulks of the gases, it is assumed 
that a volume of hydrogen gas contained just as 
many molecules as an equal volume of oxygen, when 
the two gases are measured at the same temperature 
and imder the same atmospheric pressure ; for, if the 
equal volumes of the two gases did not contain an 
equal number of units, then the units of the two 
gases could not possess the relative weights that the 
equal bulks of gases bear to one another. This im- 
portant consideration is something more than an 
assumption, for it admits of experimental proof; the 
subject has been worked at by Avogadro and 
Ampere, and the following hypothesis bears their 
names. 

Avogadro and Ampere's Hypothesis.— Equal 
volumes of different gases, at equal pressures and 
temperatures, contain equal numbers of molecules. 
As proof of this hypothesis, there is the fact that 
all gases are equally affected in volume by variation 
of pressure and temperature; physical agencies, 
such as heat and pressure, not affecting the nature 
of molecules, but only their distance from one 
another ; thus the heat which is necessary to cause half 
a pint of oxygen to expand to one pint, also causes 
half a pint of hydrogen to expand to just one pint ; 
and the pressure which is necessary to compress a 
pint of oxygen to half a pint, will also compress a 
pint of hydrogen to half a pint ; now it is not con- 
ceivable that the two gases could behave in such a 
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Bimilar manner, unless they contained equal numbers 
of molecules in equal bulks. 

2n(l. Consideration of the Atomic Weights of the 
Elements as their Combining Weights.— The most 
important fact to be remembered by the student in 
connection with the atomic weights of the elements 
is, that they represent the proportions in which the 
elements unite with one another to form compounds, 
or displace one another in compounds. Thus in the 
case of chloride of sodium (common salt), 23 parts 
by weight of sodium unite with 35*5 parts by weight 
of chlorine, and the two elements will only imite 
together in these proportions ; if 35*5 grains of chlo- 
rine be brought in contact with 23 grains of sodium, 
the two will combine and form 58*5 grains of chloride 
of sodium ; but if more chlorine, say 50 grains, be 
brought in contact with 23 grains of sodium, the 
23 grains of sodium will only unite with 35*5 grains 
of chlorine, and 14'5 grains of chlorine (the remainder 
of the 50 grains) will be left in the free state ; in Uke 
manner, if 35*5 grains of chlorine be brought in con- 
tact with more than 23 grains of sodium, the 355 
grains of chlorine will only be capable of uniting 
with 23 grains of sodium, and the remainder will be 
left unattacked. (N.B. — ^It must not be supposed 
by the student that all compounds can, Kke chlo- 
ride of sodium, be made by bringing the elements 
of which they are composed simply into contact 
with one another ; practically only a few com- 
poimds are capable of being prepared in such a 
manner.) 
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It will presently be shown that two elements are 
capable of uniting in different proportions to form 
different compounds, bnt the student will then notice 
that the varying proportions in which two elements 
unite with one another are always expressed by 
simple multiples of their atomic weights. 

The Laws of Chemical Combination. 

The following are the three laws which regulate 
the combination of elements to form compounds. 

let Law. — The same chemical compound always con- 
tains the same elements united in the sam^e proportions. 
This law declares that a chemical compound always 
possesses an unvarying composition. For instance, 
from whatever part of the globe chloride of sodium 
(common salt) be obtained, or by whatever method 
it may be manufactured, it will always be found on 
analysis to contain 23 parts by weight of sodium to 
35*5 parts by weight of chlorine, and these propor- 
tions will never vary in the compound; again, if 
pure water be obtained from any source and ana- 
lyzed, it will be found to contain 2 parts by weight 
of hydrogen to 16 parts by weight of oxygen, and in 
all samples of water these proportions are invariable. 
This law, although a very simple one, is an extremely 
important one, for it confers on chemistry the dignity 
of an exact science. 

2nd Law. — When two elements unite together in dif- 
ferent proportions^ to form different compounds^ they 
do so in simple multiples of each other. Thus, let 
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A and B represent two elements, the following list 
then represents how these two elements might 
combine in different proportions to form different 
compounds : — 

A+B, A+2B, A+3B, A+4B, <fec. 

Or, 2A+B, 2A-f3B, 2A-I-5B, 2A-I-7B, Ac. 

Or, A+B, A-I-3B, A-f6B, &c. 

It will be noticed that the varying combining pro- 
portions of A and B are indicated by the simple mul- 
tiples 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., no halving or quartering of an 
elementary atom ever taking place. The student 
will meet with numerous examples of this law in the 
study of chemistry ; for the present it will be suflS- 
cient to bring before his notice two illtrstrations of it 
in order to complete its explanation ; the two com- 
pounds of carbon with oxygen, and the two com- 
pounds of sulphur with tin will furnish good ex- 
amples. Carbon forms with oxygen two com- 
pounds ; the one containing the least oxygen is called 
carbonic oxide (CO), and the one containing most 
oxygen is called carbonic acid gas (COg) ; carbonic 
oxide contains by weight 12 parts of carbon to 16 of 
oxygen, and carbonic acid gas contains 12 parts of 
carbon to 32, or 16x2, of oxygen: in this case, the 
simple multiples 1 and 2 represent the different pro- 
portions in which the two elements, carbon and 
oxygen, unite with one another. Sulphur and tSn 
unite together to form two different compounds, one 
containing least sulphur, which is the lower sulphide 
of tin (SnS), and one containing more sulphiu*, which 
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is the higher sulphide of tin (SnSg) ; the lower sul- 
phide of tin contains by weight, 118 parts of tin to 
32 parts of sulphur ; the higher sulphide of tin con- 
tains 118 parts of tin to 64, or 32 x 2, parts of sulphur ; 
in this case again, the simple multiples 1 and 2 repre- 
sent the diflFerent proportions in which the two 
elements tin and sulphur unite with one another. 

It must not be supposed that the proportions 1 
and 2 are the only varying proportions in which two 
elements unite with one another to form different 
compounds; any multiples may occur, so long as 
those multiples are whole numbers ; thus a few ex- 
amples of different compounds attached to some of 
the members of the graphic representations previ- 
ously given, may assist the student in understanding 
this law. 

Examples, 

2A+ B. . . . KgO. . . . Nitrons oxide. f Three of the 

2A+3B .. NA .. Nitx.nsanhydride.^^-P^^^^^^^ ^^ 
2A+6B .. NA •• Nitric anhydride, (^trogen. 

A -f 3B. . PCI3. . Trichloride of phosphoms f "^^^ *wo com- 
A+6B..pCl,..PeBtachloride of phos-<^ J^^^J^^P^^^^^ 

phorns. [chlorine. 

Indivisibility of Atoms.— This second law is an 
extremely important one, as it adds great weight to 
the idea of the existence of atoms; as an atom is 
supposed to be indivisible, it is easy to understand 
why, in cases where several compoimds of the same 
elements exist, the increase is always in some mul- 
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tiple of the combining weight, there is no halving or 
quartering of atoms ; in fact, the theory of the exist- 
ence of atoms is perfectly in harmony with the law 
of multiple proportions that has just been explained. 
3rd Law. — The proportions in which any two elements 
unite with a third are the same proportions in which they 
unite with each other, or multiples of these proportions. 
For example, 39 parts of potassium unite with 35*5 
parts of chlorine to form chloride of potassium, and 
39 parts of potassium imite with 127 parts of iodine 
to form iodide of potassium ; therefore, 35*5 parts 
of chlorine would unite with 127 parts of iodine to 
form the compound of iodine with chlorine (chloride 
of iodine), in this case the proportions, in which 
the two elements, chlorine and iodine, unite with 
the third, potassium, are the same proportions in 
which they unite with each other. 

QUANTIVALENCE OR ATOMICITY. 

By the quantivalence or atomicity of an element is 
meant its atom-fixing power, that is, the equivalent 
or saturating value possessed by the atom of an 
element, represented by the number of atoms of 
hydrogen to which it is equivalent. 
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Any dyad or bivalent element possesses twice 
the atom-fixing power of a monad or univalent 
element ; one atom of the dyad oxygen is therefore 
capable of combining with or saturating two atoms 
of the monad hydrogen. Example : Water (HjO) con- 
sists of two atoms of H united with one atom of 0. 

A triad or trivalent element possesses three times 
the atom-fixing power of a monad element, so that 
one atom of a triad will combiae with, and saturate, 
three atoms of a monad. Example : Chloride of gold 
(AuClg) consists of one atom of the triad element 
gold united with three atoms of the monad element 
chlorine. The combination of a dyad with a triad 
does not at first seem so easy, but bearing in mind 
that a triad possesses an atom-fixing power repre- 
sented by three, as compared with a dyad which 
possesses an atom-fixing power represented by two, 
evidently two atoms of a triad will unite with, and 
satisfy, three atoms of a dyad, for they will then both 
possess an equal atom-fixing power represented by 
six; just as two threepenny pieces are equal in 
value to three twopenny pieces. Example : Oxide of 
bismuth (Bi^Og) consists of two atoms of the triad 
bismuth imited with three atoms of the dyad oxygen. 
One atom of a tetrad or quadrivalent element will 
combine with, and saturate, four atoms of a univalent 
element, or two atoms of a dyad or bivalent element. 
Examples : Perchloride of platinum (PtCl^) consists of 
one atom of the tetrad platinum united with four 
atoms of the monad chlorine. Carbonic acid gas 
(CO2) consists of one atom of the tetrad carbon imited 
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with two atoms of the dyad oxygen. One atom of a 
pentad or quinquivalent element is capable of unit- 
ing with, and saturating, five atoms of a monad or 
univalent element. Example: The pentachloride of 
phosphorus (PClg) consists of one atom of the pentad 
phosphorus united with five atoms of the monad 
chlorine. When a pentad unites with a dyad, two 
atoms of the pentad will satisfy, and saturate, five 
atoms of the dyad, for two atoms of a pentad will 
possess an equal atom-fixing power to five atoms 
of a dyad, just as two fivepenny pieces would be 
equal in value to five twopenny pieces. Example : 
Phosphoric anhydride (PgOg) consists of two atoms 
of the pentad phosphorus united with five atoms 
of the dyad oxygen. Lastly, a hexad or sexivalent 
element is one which possesses six times the atom- 
fixing power of a monad or univalent element, three 
times the atom-fixing power of a dyad, and so on. 
Examples: Fluoride of chromium (CrFg) consists of 
one atom, of the hexad chromium united with six 
atoms of the monad fluorine. Chromic anhydride 
(CrOg) consists of one atom of the hexad chromium 
united with three atoms of the dyad oxygen. 

The quantivalence or atomicity of an element is 
represented by small dashes, or by Boman numerals, 
placed over its symbol, thus : — 

Monad or univalent H' 

Dyad or bivalent O" 

Triad or trivalent An'" 

Tetrad or quadrivalent Pt^ 

Pentad or qninqnivalent P^ 

Hexad or sexivalent Cr^ 
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Graphic Representation of the Quantivalence 
OR' Atomicity op the Elements. 

The quantivalence of an element may be repre- 
sented graphically by fixing to its symbol armSy 
corresponding in number to its atom-fixing power. 
A monad is represented as possessing one arm, a 
dyad as possessing two arms, a triad as possessing 
three arms, and so on, thus : — 

Monad H — 

Dyad — 0— 



Triad Au 



Tetrad •— Pt— 



Pentad — P — 

I 

Hezad /^'\ 



It is barely necessary to caution the student 
against supposing that elements actually have arms 
projecting from tliem ; all that we know is that such 
an element as oxygen possesses twice the atom- 
fitxing power of hydrogen, and the graphic symbols 
serve the purpose of showing why one atom of 
oxygen is capable of uniting with two atoms of 
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hydrogen ; they represent in a manner that at once 
appeals to the mind of the student, how different 
elements are capable of exerting different atom- 
fixing powers. These hypothetical arms are gene- 
rally spoken of, and written of, as bonds, but the 
term "bond" is open to some objection, the better 
and less objectionable term " affinity " will therefore 
be used in this book. Thus, a monad possesses one 
affinity, a dyad two affinities, a triad three affinities, 
and so on. 

Change or Variation of Qnantivalence. — It will 
be noticed in the table of the elements arranged 
according to qnantivalence, that frequently one 
element is inserted in more than one column, that is, 
apparently possesses more than one qnantivalence ; 
an explanation of the reason why an element is 
capable of exerting different atom-fixing powers will 
now be given. It should be noticed in the table 
referred to, that when an element is not exerting its 
full qnantivalence, it is distinguished by being 
printed in itaUcs, and by having an asterisk attached 
to its name. 

The commoner elements which possess varying 
quantivalences are, 

f Sulphur which acts as a hexad, tetrad, and dyad. 

< Chrominm 
S Manganese 

Nitrogen which acts as a pefvbad, triad, and monad, 
f Phosphorus which acts as a jpentad and triad, 

< Arsenicum 
L Antimony 
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r Carbon whicli acts as a tetrad and dyad. 
< Iron 
I Tin 

Ar an example of the first group, the members of 
which can act as hexads, tetrads, or dyads, we will 
take sulphur. The sulphur atom, as a hexad, is 
represented graphically by possessing six affinities, 
thus: — 

s- 



/\ 
Now, supposing two of the six affinities cease to 
exert their atom-fixing power, which can be imagined 
by supposing a pair of affinities to grasp one another, 
and so destroy their fixing powers, the sulphur atom 
will then only be exerting an atom-fixing power 
represented by four, and will therefore be acting as 
a tetrad ; the sulphur atom in this form is represented 
graphically, thus : — 

\/ 

— S— 

O 

Again, suppose two pairs of affinities to grasp or 
neutralize one another, the sulphur atom will then 
only have two affinities capable of exerting a uniting 
or combining power, and will therefore be acting as 
a dyad or bivalent ; the sulphur atom in this con- 
dition is represented graphically, thus : — 

o 

— s— 

U 
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For infitance, in sulphuric anhydride (S^OJ) the 
sulphur is exerting its full sexivalent atomicity ; in 
sulphurous anhydride (S^^OI) the sulphur is only 
exerting quadrivalent atomicity; in sulphuretted 
hydrogen (HiS") the sulphur is only exerting 
bivalent atomicity. 

When two affinities neutralize one another, the 
fact is spoken of as a pair of affinities becoming 
latent (latent meaning hidden) ; the combining power 
is not destroyed, but is simply rendered latent, or is 
hidden, for the time ; for it is possible, by chemical 
means, to compel these pairs of latent affinities to 
unloose themselves, and exert their full atom-fixing 
power. Thus, as the student will learn hereafter, it 
is possible to compel the S in HgS, in which it is 
acting as a dyad, to unloose a pair of its latent 
affinities and act as a tetrad, and in like manner, 
sulphur exerting the atomicity of a tetrad can be 
made to exert its full atom-fixing power as a hexad, 
by the opening of its last pair of latent affinities. 

We will now consider how it is that nitrogen is 
capable of acting as a pentad, triad, and monad. 
Nitrogen, when it exerts its full atom-fixing power, 
is a pentad, and is therefore represented graphically 
as possessing five affinities, thus : — 



/ \ 

If a pair of these affinitiea become latent, the 
nitrogen atom will then only have three affinities 
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left free, and will then be exerting the power of a 
triad ; in this * condition it may be represented 
graphically, thus : — 

c< 

If now, another pair of affinities become latent, 
the nitrogen atom will then only have one affinity 
left free, and will then exert only the power of a 
monad, thus : — 



CNQ 

For instance, in nitric anhydride (NjOg) the 
nitrogen is exerting quinquivalent atomicity; in 
nitrous anhydride (Nj'OJ) the nitrogen is only 
exerting trivalent atomicity; in nitrous oxide or 
laughing gas (NjO') the nitrogen is only exerting 
univalent atomicity. 

The remarks used in speaking of nitrogen as a 
pentad and a triad, apply to the three elements, 
phosphorus, arsenicum, and antimony, which are 
capable of acting as pentads and triads ; the atoms 
of these three elements when they act as pentads 
are represented graphically, thus : — 



\p/ H/ ^k' 

/\ /\ /\ 

When acting as triads, or only exerting trivalent 
atomicity, a pair of affinities become latent, and the 

D 
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atoms of the three elements would then be repre- 
sented graphically, thus : — 



O O O 

For iDstance, in phosphoric anhydride (PJOJ) the 
phosphorus is exerting its full power as a pentad or 
quinquivalent; in phosphorous anhydride (PJ'O^) 
the phosphorus is only exerting the power of a triad 
or trivalent. 

In arsenic anhydride (AsjOg) the arsenicum is 
exerting its full power as a pentad or quinquivalent; 
in arsenious anhydride (AsjO^) the arsenicum is 
only exerting the power of a triad or trivalent. 

In pentachloride of antimony (Sb^Clg) the anti- 
mony is exerting i^s full power as b. pentad or quin- 
quivalent; in the trichloride or butter of antimony 
(Sb'^Cl',) the antimony is only exerting the power 
of a triad or trivalent. 

We will now briefly consider the cases of the three 
last-mentioned elements, carbon, iron, and tin, con- 
tained in the list of elements possessing varying 
quantivalences. These three elements are capable 
of exerting both quadrivalent and bivalent atomici- 
ties ; the atoms of the three elements when acting 
as tetrads or quadrivalents are represented graphi- 
cally, thus : — 



J I 

— C— — Pe— — Sn— 

I I I 
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When only acting as dyads, or only exerting 
bivalent atomicity, a pair of affinities become latent, 
and the atoms of the three elements are then repre- 
sented graphically, thus : — 



I i I 

r C — i^Fe— /^Sn— - 

For instance, in carbonic acid gas (C^^Oi') the 
carbon is exerting its full atom-fixing power as a 
tetrad or quadrivalent; in carbonic oxide (CO') the 
carbon is only exerting the power of a dyad or 
bivalent. 

In ferric chloride (FeJ^Cli) the iron is exerting 
its full power as a tetrad or quadrivalent. (N.B. The 
student will very likely imagine on inspection of 
this formula, that the iron is only acting as a triad 
or trivalent, since two atoms of iron are satisfied by 
six univalent chlorine atoms, the structure of this 
apparently abnormal formula will be explained shortly 
in the article on ** formulee".) In ferrous chloride 
(Fe^Clj) the iron is only exerting part of its atom- 
fixing power, namely, that of a dyad or bivalent. 

In stannic chloride (Sn^^Cl^) the tin is exerting 
its fall atom-fixing power as a tetrad or quadrivalent ; 
in stannous chloride (Sn Cl^) the tin is only exerts 
ing the power of a dyad or bivalent* 

ACIDULOUS RADICALS. 

The term radical signifies aji tmsaturated body, a 
body which requires something to combine with it, 

D 2 
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and saturate it, before it is capable of existing. 
Acidulous radicak may be divided into two groups, 
elementary and compound radicals. An elementary 
radical consists of an element in an unsaturated con- 
dition, for example, chlorine is the acidulous radical 
found in all chlorides ; an elementary radical always 
consists of one atom of the element ; a molecule of 
chlorine is represented by the formula Cl^ and is 
capable of existing in the free state, for the affinities 
of the two chlorine atoms are capable of uniting 
>vith, and saturating, each other, thus : — 

Cl-Cl 

(Graphio representation of chlorine as a molecule.) 

The radical chlorine is represented by the symbol 
CI, and is incapable of existing in the free state, for it 
is unsaturated, that is, its affinity is xmoccupied, 
thus : — 

CI- 

(Ghraphic representation of chlorine as a radical.) 

It can now be comprehended that the radical chlorine 
requires something to combine with its free affinity, 
and saturate it. 

A compound radical is composed of a group of ele- 
ments which do not completely saturate one another, 
and which therefore require to be saturated by some 
other body, or bodies, in order to be capable of 
existing. By the quantivalence or atomicity of a 
radical is meant its degree of unsaturation, thus, a 
univalent radical would require one atom of a uni- 
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valent element to combine with and saturate it ; a 
bivalent radical would require two atoms of a uni- 
valent element to saturate it, a trivalent radical 
would require three atoms of a univalent element, 
and so on, 

We will now take a few examples, and show by 
graphic representations, that it is the dfegree of un- 
saturation of a radical (simple or compound) which 
determines its quantivalence or atom-fixing power. 
l.As examples of univalent acidulous' radicals we 
will select the radicals of — 

Chlorides CK. 

Nitrates WO3'. 

Nitrites NO/. 

Cyanides CN' 

The radical of chlorides (CI) is the atom of the 
element chlorine, which, being a univalent element, 
has therefore a combining power represented by 
one, 

Cl- 

(Graphic representatioii of the radical of chlorides.) 

The radical of nitrates (N^O,) consists of three 
bivalent oxygen atoms united with one quinquiva- 
lent nitrogen atom, the five afliiiities of the nitrogen 
atom would therefore be capable of combining with 
five out of the six affinities of the three oxygen 
atoms, leaving one affinity unsaturated, and therefore 
constituting the radical a univalent one. 
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I 



N-0— 

I 



(Ghnphic represeiitation of the radical of nitrates.) 

In the radical of nitrites (N"0^) the nitrogen is 
only exerting trivalent atomicity (a pair of its affini- 
ties being latent), and is united with two bivalent 
oxygen atoms, the three free affinities of the nitrogen 
atom will therefore saturate three out of the four 
affinities of the two oxygen atoms, leaving one 
affinity unsaturated, and therefore constituting the 
radical a univalent one. 



y_,^ 



u 

(Graphic representation of the radical of nitrites.) 

In the radical of cyanides (C?^'^ an atom of the 
quadrivalent element carbon is united with an atom 
of the quinquivalent element nitrogen; the four 
affinities of the carbon atom will therefore combine 
with four out of the five affinities of the nitrogen 
atom, leaving one affinity unsaturated, and so con- 
stituting the radical a univalent one. 

(Graphic representation of the radical of cyanides.) 

2. As examples of bivalent acidulous radicals, we 
will take the radicals of 
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Oxidai O". 

Sulphides S". 

Sulphates SO4". 

The radical of oxides (C) is the atom of the ele- 
ment oxygen, which, being a bivalent element, has 
a combining power represented by two. 

(G-rapliio representation of the r^cal of oxides.) 

In all sulphides the sulphur (S'') as a radical is 
only exerting bivalent atomicity, two pairs of affini- 
ties of the sexivalent sulphur atom being latent. 

o 

— s— 

O 

(Ghraphio representation of the radical of sulphides.) 

In the radical of sulphates (S^OJ[) one atom of 
sulphur, which is exerting its full sexivalent atomi- 
city, is united with four atoms of the bivalent oxygen, 
the six affinities of the sulphur atom will satisfy, or 
combine with, six out of the eight affinities of the 
four oxygen atoms, leaving two affinities unsatu- 
rated, and therefore constituting the radical a bi- 
valent one. 





— 0— S— 0— 

(Ghnpliic representation of the radical of sulphates.) 
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3. As examples of trivalent acidulous radicals, we 
will take the radicals of 






Phosphates PO4' 

Borates BO3' . 

The radical of phosphates (P^O^) is composed of one 
quinquivalent phosphorus atom imited with four bi- 
valent oxygen atoms, the five affinities of the phos- 
phorus atom will satisfy, or combine with, five out of 
the eight affinities of the four oxygen atomis, leaving 
three affinities xmsaturated, and therefore constitu- 
ting the radical a trivalent one. 

I 




— 0— P— 0— 





(Ghraphio repTesentation of the radical of phosphates.) 

The radical of borates (B'"0;) is composed of one 
atom of the trivalent element boron united with three 
bivalent oxygen atoms, the three affinities of the 
boron atom will satisfy, or combine with, three out 
of the six affinities of the three oxygen atoms, leaving 
three affinities unsaturated, and therefore constitu- 
ting the radical a trivalent one. 

I 




B 

/ \ 

(Graphic representation of the radical of borates.) 
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These examples will be quite sufficient to enable 
the student to comprehend that the quantivalence 
of a radical is represented by the extent to which 
it is imsaturated, and the graphic representations 
will teach why a certain radical possesses a certain 
quantivalence; graphic representations of the more 
complex acidulous radicals {e.g.^ of acetates C^HgO,, 
and of tartrates, C^H^Og) have not been given, b» 
they are too complex for an elementary work, and 
moreover would be of no assistance at present to the 
student in that part of the subject which we have 
under our consideration. 

We will now give a list of the more important 
acidulous radicals arranged in groups according to 
their quantivalence. 

Univalent Acidulous Radicals. 

Name. Fonnula. 

Radical of Chlorides Gl. 

„ Iodides I. 

„ Bromides Br. 

„ Fluorides F. 

„ Cyanides '. CN or Cy. 

„ Hydrates HO. 

„ Hypochlorites CIO. 

„ Nitrites ^^2* 

„ Nitrates NO3 

„ Chlorates ClOg. 

lodates 10.. 



„ AVUOrWO -l-v/S' 

„ Bromates BrOg. 



Acetates C^HgOg. 
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Bivalent Acidulous Radicals. 

Name. Formula. 

Radical of Oxides 0. 

Sulphides S. 

Salphites SOj. 

Sulphates SO4. 

Ghromates Cr04. 

Carbonates COg. 

Oxalates C2O4. 

Tartrates ^J^O^. 

Trivalent Acidulous Radicals. 

Radical of Borates BO3. 

„ Arsenites AsOg. 

„ Arseniates AsO^. 

„ Phosphates PO4. 

„ Citrates C5H5O7. 

Quadrivalent Acidulous Radicals. 

Radical of Silicates SiO^. 

„ Ferrocyanides .... FeCgNg or FeCy^. 

Sexivalent Acidulous Radical. 

Radical of Ferricyanides . . Fe2Ci2Ni2 or FcgCyig. 

The fonmilsB of these acid radicals, and their 
atomicities, together with the symbols of the ele- 
ments and their atomicities (previously given), must 
be thoroughly committed to memory ; the student 
will then be able to easily construct a formula, and 
knowing how to construct formulae, the representa- 
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tion of chemical decompositions bj means of equa- 
tions is but another step forward. Before dealing 
with the construotion of formulaa and equations, it 
will be as well, at this part of the work, to introduce 
to the notice of the student three most important 
classes of bodies, viz. : — Acids, bases, and salts. 

Acids are bodies which always contain hydrogen, 
which hydrogen is capable of being displaced by a 
metal to form a salt, in fact, the combination of any 
one of th^ acidulous radicals with its equivalent 
quantity of hydrogen forms an acid. Acids which 
contain one atom of displaceable hydrogen are called 
monobcLsic; those containing two atoms of displace- 
able hydrogen, dibasic ; those containing three atoms 
of displaceable hydrogen, tribasic and so on. Thus, 
nitric acid (HNOg), which is composed of the imi- 
valent nitric radical, united with one atom of hydro- 
gen, is an example of a monobasic acid; sulphuric acid 
(H',S04), which is composed of the bivalent sulphuric 
radical united with two atoms of hydrogen, is an 
example of a dibasic acid; and phosphoric acid 
(HiPOi"), which is composed of the trivalent phos- 
phoric radical united with three atoms of hydrogen, 
is an example of a tribasic acid. It should be care- 
fiiUy remembered that when the term ** acid " is ap- 
plied to a body destitute of hydrogen, the term is 
erroneously employed ; for example, the so-called 
arsenious acid (As^Og) of the British Pharmacopoeia 
cannot be an acid, for it contains no hydrogen, it is 
the anhydride of arsenious acid, an anhydride being 
derived from an acid by the abstraction of the ele- 
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ments of water. Two distinguishing characters 
possessed by most acids are, a sour taste, and the 
property of turning blue litmus paper red. 

Bases are bodies which are capable of combining 
with acids, and destroying their peculiar properties ; 
bases generally possess a caustic or alkaline taste, 
and have the property of turning red Htmus paper 
blue. Bases may be divided into three classes : — 

(I.) Oxides, of which lime or oxide of calcium 
(CaO), and magnesia or oxide of magnesjum (MgO) 
may be mentioned as examples. 

(II.) Hydrates^ of which caustic potash or hydrate 
of potassium (KHO) and slaked lime or hydrate of 
calcium (Ca2H0) may be mentioned as examples. 

(III.) A small class of bodies, of which the best 
known member, iammonia gas (NE3), may be men- 
tioned as a typical example. 

Salts are the compounds resulting from the action 
of a base on an acid ; an add salt is obtained by the 
paHial neutralization of an ax>id by a base, so that 
its properties are partly those of an acid, and partly 
those of a salfc ; some examples of acid salts will 
shortly be given. 

FORMULJE. 

A formula is a representation of the composition 
of a body by means of symbols, which may be 
regarded as chemical shorthand; it consists of a 
grouping of the symbols of the elements composing 
the body, with numbers attached to these symbols, 
indicating the proportions in which the elements 
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occur in the body ; when no number is attached to 
the symbol of an element^ the number one is under- 
stood. We will now show by a few examples how 
to construct the formulae of acids and salts. 

An acid is simply a compound of an acidulous 
radical with hydrogen* Hydrogen being a imivalent 
element, a univalent acidulous radical will unite 
with, and be saturated by, one atom of hydrogen ; 
thus — 

H'Cl' is the formula of hydrochloric acid. 
H'NOg' „ nitric 

H'CgH^Og' „ acetic „ 

A bivalent acidulous radical will require two atoms 
of the univalent hydrogen to saturate it ; thus — 

Hg'SO/' is the fornnila of sulphuric acid. 
Hj'CgO/' „ oxalic „ 

H^'O^Kfif!* „ tartaric 

A trivalent acidulous radical will, in its turn, re- 
quire three atoms of hydrogen to saturate it, and 
form an acid ; thus — 

Hg'BOg'" is the formula of boracic acid. 
Hs'P04'" „ phosphoric acid. 

Hs'CeHgO/" „ citric 

A quadrivalent acidulous radical will require four 
atoms of hydrogen to saturate it, and form an acid ; 
thus — 

H4'Si04^^ is the formula of silicic acid. 
H^'FeCgNg^^ „ hydroferrocyanic acid. 
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The student can therefore construct the formula of 
any acid by remembering the formula and quanti- 
valence of the acidulous radical of that acid, and 
tiien imiting the radical with its equivalent number 
of hydrogen atoms. 

The construction of the formulae of salt« is as easy 
as that of acids, though some of them may appear, 
at first, more complex. We will first consider the 
formulaB of salts containing univalent acidulous 
radicals. 

Chloride of sodium is formed by the union of the 
univalent element sodium with the univalent radical 
chlorine, its formula is therefore 

Na'Cr. 

In the case of chloride of barium, two equivalents 
of the univalent radical chlorine wiU be required to 
satisfy the bivalent metal barium, the formula is 
therefore 



BaTi;. 



Nitrate of bismuth will require three equivalents 
of the univalent nitric radical to satisfy one equiva- 
lent of the trivalent metal bismuth, its formula is 
therefore 

Bi^'SNO;. 

Chloride of platinum will require four equivalents 
of the univalent radical chlorine to satisfy one equiva- 
lent of the quadrivalent element platinum, its formula 
is therefore 

pt^ci;. 
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We will next take a few examples of the formiilee 
of salts containing bivalent acidulous radicals. 

Sulphate of potassium is composed of the univa- 
lent metal potassium united with the bivalent sul- 
phuric radical ; two equivalents of the former will, 
therefore, be required to satisfy one of the latter, so 
that the formula is 

k:;so;. 

Carbonate of calcium consists of the bivalent metal 
calcium united with the bivalent carbonic radical ; 
one equivalent of each will, therefore, satisfy one 
another, so that its formula is 

Ca'CO;'. 

Oxide of bismuth consists of the trivalent metal 
bismuth united with the bivalent element oxygen ; 
now, two atoms of the trivalent element bismuth will 
combine with, and be saturated by, three atoms of 
the bivalent element oxygen, for two atoms of a 
trivalent element and three of a bivalent one will 
both have an equal atom-fixing power, represented 
by six ; the formula of oxide of bismuth is therefore 

Bi^'O';. 

Oxide of silicon is composed of the quadrivalent 
sihcon united with the bivalent oxygen ; one atom 
of silicon will, therefore, combine with two atoms of 
oxygen, so that the formula is 

SiJ^O,* 

Phosphoric anhydride (the higher oxide of phos- 
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phoruB) 18 composed of the quinquivalent phosphorus 
united with the bivalent oxygen ; now, for a quinqui- 
valent and a bivalent to balance one another, two 
atoms of the former must be united with five of the 
latter, for they will then both have an equal atom- 
fixing power represented by ten; the formula is 
therefore 

P7o;'. 

We will now practise the construction of the for- 
mulsB of salts containing trivalent acidulous radicals. 

The formula of citrate of potassium requires the 
union of the univalent element potassium with the 
trivalent citric radical; three atoms of the former 
will satisfy one equivalent of the latter ; the formula 
is therefore 

K^CeHgO;'. 

The formula of phosphate of calcium requires the 
union of the bivalent metal calcium with the triva- 
lent phosphoric radical; now, three equivalents ot 
the bivalent calcium wiU satisfy two equivalents of 
the trivalent phosphoric radical, for they will then 
both possess an atom-fixing power represented by 
six ; the formula is therefore 

Ca;2P0;". 

CStrate of bismuth, being composed of the ti-ivalent 
metal bismuth united with the trivalent citric radical, 
an equivalent of each will form a saturated com- 
pound, the formula is therefore 

Bi"'c,H,or. 
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We will, lastly, give two examples of the formulee 
of salts containing quadrivalent acidulous radicals. 

The formula of ferrocyanide of potassium requires 
the union of the univalent metal potassium with the 
quadrivalent radical of ferrocyanides ; evidently, four 
equivalents of the former will satisfy one of the 
latter ; ther formula is therefore 

KlFeCyr. 

Silicate of calcium is composed of the bivalent 
metal calcium united with the quadiivalent silicic 
radical ; two equivalents of the former will, therefore, 
satisfy one of the latter ; the formula is 

Caj'SiOr. 

The student will find it good practice to write out 
the formulae of the following «alts, and have the 
results looked over by a teacher, or some other com- 
petent person. 



Iodide of Potassiiun. 
Bromide of Magnesium. 
Acetate of Copper. 
Chlorate of Calcinm. 
Hydrate of Bismuth. 
Cyanide of Lead. 
Tartrate of Silver. 
Carbonate of Sodium. 
Oxalate of Calcium. 



Sulphide of Bismuth. 
Sulphite of Zinc. 
Oxalate of Bismuth. 
Borate of Sodium. 
Phosphate of Lead. 
Citrate of Magnesium. 
Silicate of Potassium. 
Ferrocyanide of Zinc. 
Ferricyanide of Lead. 



FORMULiE OF THE ELEMENTS. 

The formulae of the elements can easily be re- 
membered ; with six exceptions, elements contain 

E 
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two atoms in the molecule; thus, the formula of 

hydrogen is Hj ; this may be represented graphically 

thus, 

H-H 

showing the affinity (bond) of the one hydrogen 
atom uniting with the affinity of the other hydrogen 
atom, and so producing a saturated body or mole- 
cule. 

The formula of oxygen is 0^, which may be re- 
presented graphically by putting the two affinities 
of the one oxygen atom as uniting with and saturat- 
iag the two affinities of the other oxygen atom, thus, 

0=0 

The six exceptions are mercury, zinc, cadmium 
(which only contain one atom in the molecule), phos- 
phorus, arsenicum (which contain four atoms in the 
molecule), and a modified or condensed form of 
oxygen called ozone (which contains three atoms in 
the molecule). 



The formiila of Mercary is therefore Hg "| 

Zinc „ Zn ? 

Cadmium 
Phosphorus 
Arsenicum 
Ozone 



Cd J 

P. 

As, 

O3 






In the cases of mercury, zinc, and cadmium, the 
student will no doubt wonder how an atom can exist 
as a molecule, that is, as a fully saturated body; 
these three elements are dyads, and it is therefore 
quite conceivable that the atom of a dyad element 
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might exist singly in the free state, its two affinities 
satisfying each other ; this may be represented 
graphically thus — 

^Egj rZaj (^ 

Apparently Abnormal Formula. 

Before proceeding to the study of the drawing up 
of equations it will be as well to remove an obstacle 
from the student's path, by explaining the constitu- 
tion of those few bodies, the formute of which are 
apparently abnormal, and which at first sight seem 
to disagree with the remarks just made on the con- 
struction of formulsD. 

To give an illustration of what is meant, we will 
take as an example " perchloride of iron " (ferric chlo- 
ride). Iron, as it exists in ferric salts, will be found 
classed among the quadrivalent elements or tetrads. 
NoWj the formula of ferric chloride is FegClg, in which 
the iron is apparently only acting as a triad. The 
theoretical explanation of the constitution of this 
formula is that an affinity of the one iron atom is 
joined to an affinity of the other iron atom, so that 
only six affinities of the two atoms are left free to 
combine with the chlorine. The condition of the two 
iron atoms in ferric chloride may be represented 
graphically thus : — 

— Pe— Pe— 
I I 

' Now this explanation entirely depends on a know- 

E 2 
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ledge of the fact that the formula of ferric chloride 
IB Fe^Cls, and not FeClj ; the object of this article is 
to explain how such knowledge is obtained. Before 
describing the method, a brief description concerning 
molecular weights and the specific gravities of gases 
and yapours must be given. 

Molecnlar Weights. — ^The molecular weight of any 
body (solid, liquid, or gas) is the sum of the atomic 
weights of the elements composing its molecule; 
thus the molecular weight of oxygen is 32, 

02=16x2=32. 

The molecular weight of hydrochloric acid is 36*5, 

H= 1 
01=35-5 



36-5 

The molecular weight of nitric acid is 63, 

H =1 

N =14 

08=il6x3=48 

63 

The molecular weight of sulphate of potassium is 174, 

K3=39x2=78 
S =32 

0^=16x4=64 



174 



Specific Gravities of Gases.— The specific gravity 
of a gas is its weight as compared with the weight 



«• 
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of an equal volume of hydrogen, at the same tempe- 
rature and under the same atmospheric pressure, 
hydrogen being taken as the stamdard and having its 
specific gravity represented as unity. The molecular 
weight of hydrogen being 2, (H^ssl x2=2), and its 
specific gravity 1, it follows that the specific gravity 
of hydrogen is half its molecular weight ; and this 
appUes to all other gases, both simple and compound ; 
viz., the specific gravity of any gas is half its molecular 
weight. The specific gravities of the elementary 
gases hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and chlorine, will 
be the same as their atomic weights, for since they all 
contain two atoms in the molecule, their molecular 
weights are the double of their atomic weights. The 
specific gravity of any compound gas can be calcu- 
lated by finding its molecular weight, and halving it ; 
thus, the specific gravity of carbonic acid gas (COg) 
is 22, of sulphuretted hydrogen (HjS) 17, of ammonia 
gas (NH3) 8-5. 

Carbonic Acid Giw. Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 

C =12 H3=lx2= 2 

03=16x2=32 S =32 

2 )44 Molec. wgt. 2 )34 Molec. wgt. 

22 Sp. gr. "iT^p. gr. 

Ammonia Gas. 

N =14 

Hs=lx3= 3 

2)17 Molec. wgt. 

8-5 Sp. gr. 
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From what has just been stated, it is evident that 
the molecular weight of a gas can be easily deter- 
mined by experimentally taking the specific gravity 
of the gas, and then doubling that specific gravity. 

Now, ferric chloride on the application of heat be- 
comes a vapour, and vapours are nothing more than 
gases, and therefore are subject to the laws that 
govern gases. Now, if the specific gravity of the 
vapour of ferric chloride be taken and then doubled, 
the molecular weight of ferric chloride is obtained, 
and it is then found to correspond with the molecular 
weight given by the formula Fe^Clg, and not with 
that given by the formula FeCl3 ; for example, the 
specific gravity of ferric chloride vapour is 162*5, 
this when doubled gives 325, which is the molecular 
weight given by the formula FcjClg. 

re3=56 X 2=112 
Clg=35-5x 6 =2130 

2 )325-0 Molec. wgt. 

162*5 Sp. gr. of vapour. 

If the formula of ferric chloride were FeClg, then 
the specific gravity of its vapour would only be 81-25. 

Fe = 56 

Cl3=35-5x 3=106-5 

2 )162-5 

"8^25 

The student must, therefore, remember to repre- 
sent all ferric compounds as containing at least two 
atoms of iron in the molecule. 
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It is for a similar reason that aluminium compounds 
contain two atoms of aluminium linked together in a 
molecule, and therefore aluminium apparently acts as 
a triad, although it is in reaUty a tetrad ; the constitu- 
tion of the two atoms of aluminium in the chloride 
of aluminium (Al^Clg) may be represented thus — 

— Al Al— 

I I 

Another class of compounds that must be men- 
tioned here, which possess apparently abnormal for- 
mulae, are the mercurous salts or lower salts of mer- 
cury. In some works on chemistry mercury is stated 
to be a dyad in mercuric salts, and a monad in mer- 
curous salts; for example, the formula of mercuric 
chloride is HgClj, and that of mercurous chloride is 
represented (in such books) as HgCl. Now, it is 
impossible to conceive of a dyad atom acting as a 
monad, for the one affinity cannot render itself 
latent; but if the formulas of mercurous salts are 
represented as containing two atoms of mercury in 
the molecule, the explanation as to why mercury in 
those salts apparently acts as a monad is then ren- 
dered easy ; thus, if the formula of mercurous chlo- 
ride be written HgjClj (the double of HgCI), the 
constitution of the two mercury atoms may then be 
represented graphically thus — 

— Hg ^Hg— 

where each mercury atom possesses only one free 
affinity, the other affinities being employed in linking 
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the two atoms together; the mercniy in this condi- 
tion is called a pseudo-monad (false monad), it is 
apparently only a monad, whereas in reality mercury 
is always a dyad. The reason why some chemists 
represent the formula of mercurous chloride as HgCl 
instead of Hg^Clj is on accoimt of the specific gravity 
of its vapour being 1 17*75, which is half the mole- 
cular weight given by the formula HgCl — 

Hg=200 
CI = 35-5 

2 )235-5 

11775 

This apparently crushing fact is, however, easily 
adapted to what is doubtless- the correct formula ot 
mercurous chloride, viz., Hg^Clj ; for when converted 
into vapour, mercurous chloride no doubt dissociates 
into equal volumes of mercuric chloride and mercury 
vapours, that is, Hg^Clj splits up into HgClj and Hg, 
and the mean of the specific gravities of these two 
substances io the state of vapour is 117-75 ; thus 

Hg =200 

Cljg =35-5X2= 71 

2 )271 

1355 Specific gravity of HgClg vapour. 

Hg=200 
2)200 



100 Specific gravity of Hg vapour. 
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136-6 Specific gravity of HgClg vapour. 
100 „ Hg 

2)235-6 



117-76, mean of the specific gravities of the vapours 
of HgClg and Hg. 

Empirical, Molecular, and Constitutional 

FORMUUE.. 

An empirical formula is the simplest possible ex- 
pression of the composition of a body; that is, it 
simply represents the elements composing a body, 
and their relative proportions to one another. 

A molecular formula indicates the number of 
atoms in the molecule of a body, but does not show 
the arrangement of those atoms* 

A constitutional or rational formula indicates not 
only the number of atoms in the molecule of a body, 
but also the way in which those atoms are arranged ; 
that is, it exhibits the supposed constitution or 
architecture of the body^ 

The empirical and molecular formulsB of many 
bodies are identical, but in order to illustrate the 
meanings of the three definitions just given, we will 
take as an example acetic acid, which possesses dis- 
tinct empirical, molecular, and constitutional formulae. 
The empirical formula of acetic acid is 

CHaO, 

which simply represents that acetic acid is composed 
of the three elements— carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
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gen, and that to every atom of carbon there are 
two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen. 
The molecular formula of acetic acid is 

C3H4O2, 

which indicates the number of atoms in the mole- 
cule, and in this case is the double of the empirical 
formula. 
The constitational or rational formula of acetic acid is 

HC2H3O2, 

which indicates that one atom of hydrogen has a 
different arrangement to the other three hydrogen 
atoms, and that the remaining elements are grouped 
together, forming the acetic radical, C2H302- 

Uses op Terminations. 

In order to speak the "chemical language" cor- 
rectly, the student must become acquainted with 
the different terminations used in speaking of the 
various acids, salts, &c. For instance, he will con- 
tinually have to use the terms chlorides, iodides, 
sulphites, and sulphates, and will often come across 
acids and salts, to the names of which the termina- 
tions 'ous and -tc are affixed, such as sulphurous, 
nitrous, sulphuric and nitric acids, ferrous, ferric, 
mercurous and mercuric salts. We will now proceed 
to explain the uses of the different terminations. 

Sometimes an element, in uniting with hydrogen 
and oxygen to form an acid, unites with different 
quantities of oxygen to form different acids; the 
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termination -de is then applied to the acid containing 
the most oxygen, and the termination -ous to that 
containing the smaller proportion of oxygen, thus :— 



HgSO^ is sulphuric acid. 
HNO3 is nitric acid. 
H3ASO4 is arsenic acid. 
HCIO3 is chloric acid. 



HgSOg is sulphurous acid. 
HNO2 ^ nitrous acid. 
HgAsOg is arsenious acid. 
HCIO2 is chlorous acid. 



The termination -^te is applied to the salts of those 
acids which possess the termination -w, and 'the 
termination -ite is applied to the salts of those acids 
which end in -om«, thus : — 



EI2SO4 is sulphate of potassium. 
KNOg is nitrate 
K2 A8O4 is arseniate 
KCIO3 is chloraie 



>> 



i> 



>> 



K2SO3 is sulphite of potassium. 
KNOg is nitrite 
K3ASO3 is arsenite 
KCIO3 is chlorite 



>» 



i» 



» 



Sometimes, after the naming of a group of acids, 
an acid has been discovered containing a greater 
proportion of oxygen than the one to which the 
ending -ic was applied, the prefix per- (abbreviation 
of super, above) is then attached to the name of the 
acid ending in -tc, to distinguish the new acid, 
thus : — 

HCIO4 is perchloric acid. 
HCIO3 being chloric acid. 

On the other hand, an acid is sometimes discovered 
containing a smaller proportion of oxygen than the 
acid to which the termination -ous was applied, the 
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prefix Aypo- (signifying under) is then attached to 
the name of the acid ending in -ou^, to distinguish 
the new acid, thus : — 

HGIO9 being chlorons acid. 
HGIO is kypochlorotis acid. 

When an acid contains an element for its acidulous 
radical, the prefix hydros (abbreviation of hydrogen) is 
used, thus : — 

HCl is hydrochloric acid. 
HF is hydrofluoric acid. 
HBr is hydrohromic acid. 
HI is hydriodic acid. 

The termination -ide is used with those salts which 
possess an element as their acidulous radical, thus :- 

NaCl is chloride of sodinm. 
KI is iodide of potassium. 
FeS is sulphide of iron. 
HgO is oxide of mercnry. 

As mentioned in the article on the quantivalence of 
the elements, some elements are capable of exerting 
different combining powers ; those compounds in 
which an element is exerting its full combining 
power are distinguished by having the termination 
-to attached to their names, the termination -ot^j? 
being attached to the names of those compounds in 
which the element is exerting part of its combining 
power only, thus : — 
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PJOs is phosphoric aniiydride. 
AsJOb is arsenic anhydride. 
Fef^Cli ia ferric chloride. 
Sii^Cl4 is stanmc chloride. 



Pj'OjI is phosphorous anhydride. 
As, 0, is a/rsenious anhydride. 
Fe Clj is ferrotis chloride. 
Sn Gl] is stannous chloride. 



Sometimes the prefixes per-- and proto- or sub- are 
respectively employed instead of the terminations -tc 
and ^ou8 ; thus, ferric chloride is sometimes called 
perchloride of iroriy and ferrous chloride the proto- 
chloride or subchloride of iron; stannic chloride is 
sometimes called the perchloride and stannous chlo- 
ride the protocldoride or subchloride of tin. ' 



Chemical Equations. 

The changes which occur when two or more sub- 
stances act chemically upon one another are repre- 
sented by placing on the left the formulas of the 
substances as they exist before the change, connected 
with each oth-er l^y tlie sign +> signifying, as in 
algebra, addition; on the right are formulated the 
substances as they exist after the change, connected 
together, as before, by tlie sign +, and connected 
with the left-hand portion by the sign of equality, 
= ; such a collection of symbols is known as a chemical 
equation. A thorough knowledge of representing 
chemical reactions by means of equations is abso- 
lutely necessary to the student, and careful attention 
should be given to this subject. We will endeavour 
to simplify the matter by arranging it in a systematic 
and definite manner, commencing with reactions 
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that are represented by simple equations, and then 
proceeding, step by step, to the more difficult and 
complex reactions. 

A large number of chemical reactions come under 
one or more of the four following divisions, in each 
of which a typical equation, constructed of letters, 
represents the kind of action taking place. 

I. — ANALYSIS (ava^ up ; and Xuais^ separation). 

AB=A+B. 

II.— SYNTHESIS (o-vv, together; and ^cVi^, putting), 

A+B=AB. 

III.— SINGLE DECOMPOSITION. 

AB+C=A+BC. 

or 
AB + C=AC+B. 

IV.— DOUBLE DECOMPOSITION. 
AB+CD=AC+BD. 

We will now take several examples of equations 
that come under these four heads. 

1st. Analysis.— Typical equation AB = A + B. 
Under this head will come those equations which 
Tepresent the splitting up of a compound body into 
its elements, or into less complex bodies. Thus, when 
mercuric oxide (red precipitate) is heated, it splits 
up into its elements, mercury and oxygen; 

HgO=Hg+0. 
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Thifl equation is not as yet quite correct, for it re- 
presents an atom of oxygen as possessiog inde- 
pendent existence, which is an impossibility; we 
must, therefore, represent two molecules of mercuric 
oxide in the equation, which will then produce a 
molecule of free oxygen (Og), which is capable of 
existing in the free state, thus : — 

2HgO=2Hg+02. 

The large number 2 is placed before the Hg to 
represent two molecules of mercury, for it is one of 
the three elements (Hg, Zn, Cd) which contain only 
one atom of the molecule. 

The student must remember to represent the 
existence of molecules in equations, and therefore 
equations will frequently have to be doubled, as in 
the case of the one just given. In order to refer to a 
few more equations which come under the first head 
(analysis), we will take the three following examples. 
Oxide of silver when heated splits up into silver and 
oxygen, • 

2Ag20=2Ag2+02. 

On the right hand part of this equation, the small 
2 at the base of the Ag represents two atoms, or 
one molecule of silver, the large 2 multipUes the 
whole, and therefore represents two molecules of 
silver. 

The following equation represents the decomposi- 
tion of water into its elements, which can be brought 
about by means of electricity : — 

2H20=2H3+08. 
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In this equation two molecules of H^O are taken, 
so that the liberation of Oj, a molecule of oxygen, 
may be represented. 

The next equation represents the manner in which 
chlorate of potassium (ECIO3) splits up, when heated, 
into chloride of potassium (KCl) and oxygen. — 

2KC108=2KCl+308. 

The equation KC103= KCl 4-08 is not correct, for 
it represents the formation of a molecule and a half 
of oxygen, and half a molecule is incapable of a 
free existence. The large number 2 placed before 
the KCIO3 multiplies everything after it until it comes 
to the sign =, the small 3 placed under the O is 
therefore multiplied by the large 2^ 

2nd. Synthesis. — Typical equation A4-B=AB, 
Equations of this kind represent the combination 
together of elements to form compounds, or the com- 
bination of simple compounds to form more complex 
compoimds. , 

The following equation represents the formation 
of water by the union of hydrogen and oxygen : — 

2H8+03=2H30. 

Again, in this case, the equation H24-0=H20 
would not be correct, as represents an atom of 
oxygen, which cannot exist in the free state (we 
shall not trouble to explain again why, in similar 
equations to this, the double number is taken to pre- 
vent the representation of a free atom.) 

The next equation represents the formation of 
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sulphide of iron (FeS) by the imion of iron and 
sulphur (which is brought about under the influence 
of heat). 

Fe2+S2=2FeS. 

The following equation represents the formation 
of sulphurous acid gas (SO3) by the combustion of 
sulphur in oxygen — 

89+202=2809. 

3rd. Simple Decomposition. — Typical equations 
AB + C=A + BC and AB+C=AC+B. 

The student will meet with numerous equations 
of this kind in his study of chemistry ; the following 
are a few examples. 

The action of zinc on hydrochloric acid (HCl), 
when chloride of zinc (ZnCl^ is formed, and hydro- 
gen set free — 

Zn + 2HC1=ZblC13 + Hg. 

The action of iron on dilute sulphuric acid (H^SOJ, 
when sulphate of iron (FeS04) ^® formed, and hydro- 
gen set free — 

Feg -f 2H3804= 2Fe804 + 2H9. 

The reduction of oxide of copper (CuO) to the 
metallic state by means of charcoal, which is brought 
about by heating the two together, when the carbon 
abstracts the oxygen, forming carbonic acid gas 

(CO,)- 

4Cu0 + C3=2Cu3+ 2CO3. 

In this equation it is necessary to take G^, so as 
to represent a molecule of carbon, and since the two 

F 
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atoms of carbon require four of oxygen to form 2C0,, 
four molecules of CuO must be taken to fumiBli the 
requisite amount of oxygen. 

The formation of reduced iron (finely divided iron), 
which is obtained by paaring hydrogen over heated 
ferric oxide (Fe203), when the hydrogen abstracts the 
oxygen, forming water and leaving the iron — 

FejOj + 3H2=Fe3 + 3HaO. 

In this equation it is necessary to take SH^, in 
order to unite with the three atoms of oxygen con- 
tained in the Fe^Oj. 

4th. Double Decomposition. — Typical equation 
AB-f CD=AC4-BD. Equations of this class are the 
most general that the student will meet with, re- 
actions of double decomposition being of most com- 
mon occurrence, more especially in connection with 
the tests concerned in analytical chemistry. We 
will take several examples of such equations. 

When an oxide of a metal dissolves in an acid, as 
a rule, double decomposition takes place, the metal 
of the oxide uniting with the acid radical of the 
acid to form a salt, and the oxygen of the oxide 
uniting in its turn with the hydrogen of the acid to 
form water, thus : — 

Equation representing the action of hydrochloric 
acid (HCl) on oxide of zinc (ZnO) — 

ZnO + 2HC1= ZnClj + HjO. 

Equation representing the action of nitric acid 
(HNO3) on oxide of copper (CuO) — 

CnO + 2HN03= Cti2N03 + H^Q. 
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Equation representing the action of hydrochloric 
acid (HCl) on ferric oxide (Fe^Og) — 

FegOg + 6Ha=Fe3Clfl + SH^O. 

In writing this equation the student would have to 
bear in mind that ferric chloride contains six atoms 
of chlorine in the molecule, he would then write down 
6HC1 to furnish the six of chlorine, the six atoms of 
hydrogen will then just be sufficient to unite with the 
three atoms of oxygen of the Fe^Og to form water. 

When a hydrate of a metal dissolves in an acid, 
double decomposition takes place, the metal of the 
hydrate uniting with the acid radical of the acid to 
form a salt, and the radical of the hydrate (HO) at 
the same time uniting with the hydrogen of the acid 
to form water. 

Equation representing the action of hydrochloric 
acid on caustic potash (hydrate of potassium) — 

KH0+HC1=KC1+Ha0. 

Equation representing the action of sulphuric acid 
on hydrate of calcium (Ca2H0) — 

Ca2H0 + 11^80^= CaSO^ + 2H2O. 

When solutions of two soluble salts are mixed 
together, and an insoluble salt (called the precipitate) 
is produced, the reaction is frequently one of double 
decomposition, thus : — 

Equation representing the precipitation of sulphate 
of barium (BaS04) by adding sulphuric acid (H2SO4) 
to chloride of barium (BaClj) — 

BaClaH- H3S04=BaS04+2HCl. 

p2 
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Equatioii representiiig the prec^itation of carbo- 
nate of calcium (CaCOj) by the addition of carbonate 
of Bodium (NajCOj) to chloride of calcium (Cada) — 

CaCla^-Na8COs=CaCX)8+ 2NaCL 

Equation representing the precipitation of mercuric 
iodide (Hgl^) by the addition of iodide of potassium 
(KI) to mercuric chloride (HgCl^) — 

HgOl9+2KI=HgIs+2KCL 

The student will now find, that with some practice 
he will readily be able to write out equations that 
may be classed in the four groups which have just 
been given and described. 

As to whether the equation is one of splitting up 
(analysis), of joining together (synthesis), of single 
decomposition, or of double decomposition, nothing 
but an actual knowledge of the reaction taking 
place can inform the student; and in practically 
preparing a chemical body, or in performing a test, 
he will learn what kind of reaction is taking place, 
and so be guided as to what kind of equation to 
write out. 

A large number of equations are more complex 
than those that have been given as yet, the products 
of decomposition being frequently more niunerous 
than two, and sometimes more than two substances 
taking part in a reaction ; nothing but actual practice 
can teach a student such reactions, but the drawing 
out of equations can be very much simplified by a 
classification, so far as that is practicable, which we 
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'Will now give, together with some hiiits that may 
prove useful on the methods of writing equations. 

1. The number of atoms on the right-hand side of 
an equation must correspond with those on the left- 
hand; this, indeed, is self-evident from the position 
of the sign of equaUty (=), for one side of an equa- 
tion could not be equal to the other, unless the 
number of atoms contained on the one side corre- 
sponded with those on the other. So that after 
writing an equation, the student should always 
verify it by seeing if the number of atoms are equal 
on either side. 

2. Whenever a hydrate of a metal dissolves in an 
acid, a salt of the metal and water are produced. 



Examples. 



I. 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



V. 



KHO 

Potassium 
Hydrate. 


4- HCl = 

Hydrochloric 

Acid. 


KCl 

Potassium 
Chloride. 


4- 


HjO 
Water. 


2KH0 

Potassium 
Hydrate. 


+ H3SO4 = 

Snlphurio 
Acid. 


K2SO4 
Potassium 
Sulphate. 


-f 


2KaO 

Water. 


Ca2H0 

Calcium 
Hydrate 


+ 2HC1 =s 

Hydrochloric 

Acid. 


CaCLj 
Calcium 
Chloride. 


-h 


2HjO 

Water. 


Zn2H0 

Zino 
Hydrate. 


+ H2SO4 =s 

Sulphuric 
Add. 


Z11SO4 

Zinc 
Sulphate. 


+ 


2H3O 
Water. 


Fej6H0 

Ferric 
Hydrate. 


+ 6HC1 « 

Eydiooblorio 
Acid. 


Ferric 
Chloride. 


-f 


6H3O 
Water. 
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VI. Cu2H0 -f 2HN08 = Cu2N0^ + 2H3O 

Cuprio Nitrio Cuprio Water. 

Hydnto. AoicL Nitrate. 

In au equation of this class the fonnuIaB of the 
hydrate, the acid, and the salt fonned should first be 
written down, the latter formula will then indicate 
the number of molecules of hydrate and acid re- 
quired ; for instance, in Equation Y the formula 
FcjClg shows that one molecule of Fe^eHO will be 
required to fiimish the Fe^, and that 6HC1 will be 
required to famish the Clg ; having found these num- 
bers, the H of the acid and the HO of the hydrate 
will always be in the proportion to form H^O. 

3. When an oxide of a metal dissolves in an acid, 
as a rule a salt of the metal and water are produced, 
the only exceptiom being the peroxides or higher oxides 
of the metals, 

Examples. 



I. BaO + 2HC1 = BaClg 
Barium Hydrochloric £arium 

Oxide. Acid. Chloride. 



H,0 

Water. 



II. CaO + 2HC1 

Calcium Hydrochloric 

Oxide. Acid. 



CaClj 

Calcium 
Chloride. 



+ 



HgO 

Water. 



III. MgO + 

Magnesium 



rv. 



Oxide. 

FejOg 

Ferric 

Oxide. 



H2SO4 

Sulphuric 
Acid. 



+ 6HC1 

Hydrochloric 
Acid. 



MgSO^ + 

Magnesium 
Sulphate. 

FcgClj + 

Ferric 
Chloride. 



HgO 

Water. 



Water. 
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V. SbsjOg + 6HC1 = 2SbCl8 + 

AntinLOxiioiu Hydrochloric Antimonioiu 
Oxide. Acid. Chloride. 



VI. 



PbO H- 2HN08 

Lead Nitric 

Oxide. Add. 



Pb2N03 

Lead 
Nitrate. 



3H2O 
Water. 



HgO 

Water. 



VII. 



CuO + 2HN08 = C112NO3 H- HgO 

Capric Nitric Cupric Water. 

Oxide. Add. Nitrate. 



When writing an equation of this cl^ss, the formulse 
of the oxide and the acid employed shonld be put 
down on the left-hand side of the equation, and the 
formula of the salt produced on the right-hand side, 
the latter will then indicate the number of molecules 
of acid that must be taken ; thus, in the last equa- 
tion of the above group, the formula CU2NO3 indi- 
cates that 2HNO3 ^1^ be taken to firrnish the 
2NO3, the 2H of the acid and the of the oxide will 
then be in the proportion to form water. 

4. When a carbonate of a metal dissolves in an acid, 
a salt of the metal, water, and carbonic acid gas are 
produced, the latter being evolved with eflFervescence. 



Examples. 



KgCOa + 2HC1 = 

Potassiam Hydrochloric 
Carbonate. Add. 



2KC1 H- CO2 H- 

Potassium Carbonic 
Chloride. Acid Ghus. 



H,0 

Water. 



NagCOg H- H3SO4 = Na^SO^, -f- CO3 -f HgO 

Sodium Sulphuric Sodium Carbonic Water. 

Carbonate. Acid. Sulphate. Add Ghw. 
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CaCOg + 2HN08 = Ca2N03 + CO3 + H3O 
Calcium Nitric Caloiiun Carbonic Water. 

Carbonate. Acid. Nitrate. Acid Ghi6. 

It will be noticed in these equations that the 
radical of the carbonates (CO3) splits up into COj 
and 0, the former escaping and the latter uniting 
with the Hj of the acid to form water. 

5. When a metal dissolves in hydrochloric <icidy a 
chloride of the metal is always formed and hydrogen 
evolved. 





Examples, 




Zn 


+ 2HC1 = ZnClg 


H- Hg 


[Zinc. 


Hydrochloric Zinc 
Acid. Chloride. 


Hydrogen* 


Feg 


+ 4HC1 = 2FeCl2 


+ 2H2 


Iron. 


Hydrochloric Ferrous 
Acid. ' Chloride. 


Hydrogen. 



6. When a metal dissolves in dilute sulphuric add, 
a sulphate of the metal is always formed and 
hydrogen evolved. 

Examples. 

Zn H- H3SO4 = ZnS04 + Hj 

Zinc. Sulphuric Zinc Hydrogen. 

Acid. Sulphate. 

Fe^ -f 2H2SO4 = 2FeS04 -h 2K^ 

Iron. Sulphuric Ferrous Hydipgeo. 

Acid. Sulphate. 

7. When a metal dissolves in strong sulphuric acidj 
a sulphate of the metal is formed, and sulphurous 
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add gas (SOg) evolved; the only common metals, 
whose sulphates are made by the action of strong 
sulphuric acid on them, are copper, mercury, and 
silver. 







Examples. 






On, + 


4H3SO4 


= 2C11SO4 


H- 2SO2 + 


4HaO 


Copper. 


Sulphuric 
Acid. 


Copper 
Sulphate. 


Sulphurous 
Add Gas. 


Water. 


Hg + 

Mercury. 


2H3SO4 

Sulphuric 
Add. 


= HgSO^ 

Hercurio 
Sulphate. 


+ so, + 

Sulphurous ' 
Acid Gas. 


2H,0 

Water. 


Ag, + 

Silver. 


2HjS04 

Sulphuric 
Add. 


= AggSO, 

Silver 
Sulphate. 


+ SO3 + 
Sulphurous 
Acid Gfas. 


2H2O 
Water. 



It will be noticed in each of these three equations 
that tmce as much acid is taken as is required to fur- 
nish SO4 for the sulphate, the extra SO^ spUtting up 
into SO2 and Oj, the former escaping and the latter 
uniting with the hydrogen of the acid to form water. 

8. The ordinary metals (with the exception of 
antimony, tin, arsenicum, and zinc), when acted on 
with sHghtly diluted nitric acid, form metaUic nitrates 
and evolve nitric oxide gas (NjOg). 

Saamples, 



Agj + 


SH^Og = 


= eAgNO, 


+ N3O3 -h 4S^0 


Silver. 


Nitric 


Silver 


Nitric Water. 




Add. 


Nitrate. 


Oxide. 



Cug + 8HNO3 = 3Cu(N08)8 + N3O3 + 4H3O 

Copper. Nitric Copper Nitric Water. 



Add^ 



Nitratei 



Oxide. 
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Pbj + 8HN0, = 
Lead. Nitric 

Acid. 

Hgj + SHNOj = 

Merouiy. Nitric 
Acid. 

Bi, ^- SHNOj = 
Biamnth. Nitric 
Acid. 



8Pb(NO,)2 

Lead 
Nitmte. 

3Hg(N0,), 

Mercuric 
Nitrate. 

2Bi(N03)8 
Bismuth 
Nitrate. 



H- 



Nitric 
Oxide. 

N,0, 

Nitric 
Oxide. 



+ 4H2O 
Water. 

H- 4H,0 

Water. 



-f NjOg -f 4H2O 
Nitric Water. 

Oxide. 



It will be noticed in all these equations that eight 
molecules of nitric acid (8HNO3) ^^ taken; a sufB- 
cient number of atoms of the metal are then worked 
into the equation to unite with six out of the eight 
equivalents of the nitric radical present in the eight 
molecules of nitric acid, the remaining two equiva- 
lents of the nitric radical (2NO3) ^®^ '^P'^* ^P "^^ 
NjOj and 0^, the former escaping and the latter 
imiting with the hydrogen of the nitric acid to form 
water. 

Conclusion. 

The author's task being now completed, he would 
wish to conclude with a few words of advice to the 
student who is now about to commence the systematic 
study of the science of chemistry. An elementary 
knowledge of the various branches of physics is in- 
dispensable as a preliminary to the study of che- 
mistry ; their exposition in this work was, however, 
rendered uimecessary by the numerous books on 
physics already written. For obtaining such a pre- 
liminary knowledge, students are recommended to 
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read Professor Balfour Stewart's " Science Primer of 
Physics." The acquirement of chemical knowledge 
by the performance of experiments, and by practical 
work, cannot be too strongly urged. 

In conclusion, beginners must remember that they 
will frequently have to force their way through, 
what appears to them, irksome drudgery and dry 
details, but let every task be undertaken as a thing 
not possible to be evaded, and it will soon come to 
be performed with alacrity and cheerfulness. 
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THE END. 
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Mnsdei, the General and Hicroecopical Stru c t u re ot Bone and its 
Development. By Lutbkb Holdsn, F.B.C.B., Senior Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew's and the Foundling Hospitals^ and Albax Dosav, 
F.R.C.8., late Anatomical, now Fathological, Asiistaat to the Museum 
of the Boyal College erf Surgeons. Fifth Edition. With 61 lithographic 
Plates and 89 EngraTings. Boyal 8vo, 168. 

By the same A uthor. 

A Manual of the Dissection of the 

Human Body. Fourth Editi<m. Bevised hy the Author and 
JoBM Lamoton, F.B.C.S., Assistant Surgeon and Lecturer on 
Anatomy at St. Bartholomew's HospitaL With Engrayings. 
Syo, 16s. 

▲L80, 

Landmarks, Medical and Surgical. Second 

Edition. Svo, 8s. 6d. 

MORRIS.— The Anatomy of the Joints of Man. 

By Hksbt Mobrib, M.A., F.RC.S., Surgeon to, and Lecturer on Ana- 
tomy and Practical Surgery at, the Middlesex HospitaL Witii 44 
Plates (19 Coloured) and Engm^ings* Svo, 16s. 

WAGSTAFFK— The Student's Guide to Human 

Osteology. By Wm. Wabwick Waostaffb, F.B.C.S., Assistant- 
Surgeon to, and Lecturer on Anatomy at, St. ■ Thomas's Hospital. 
With 28 Plates and 66 Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

WILSON,— The Anatomist's Vade-Mecum: a 

System of Human Anatomy. By Ebashus Wilboit, F.E.C.8., F.R.S., 
late Professor of Dermatology to the Boyal College of Surgeons. 
Ninth Edition, by G. Buchanan, M.A., M.D., late Professor of Clinical 
Surgery in the University of Glasgow, and Hbnry E. Clark, F.F.P.S., 
Lecturer on Anatomy in the Glasgow Boyal Infirmary School of 
Medicine. With 371 Engravings. Crown 8yo, 14s. 

Anatomical Remembrancer (the) ; or, Com- 
plete Pocket Anatomist. Eighth Edition. 82mo, 8s. 6d. ' 
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BOTANY. 
BENTLET.—A Manual of Botany. By Robert 

Bevtlet, F.L.Sm Professor of Botany in King's College and to the 
Fharmaceatical ' Society. With 1138 Engiayings. Third Bditi(m. 
Grown 8vo, 14s. 

BENT LEY AND 7!fl/Jf^iVr.— Medicinal Plants: 

being descriptions, with original Figures, of the Principal Plants 
employed in Medicine, and an aoooont of their Properties and Uses. 
By BoBBBT Bbktlet, F.L.S., and Hbkbt Tsiken, 1£.B., F.L.8., British 
Mnseom, and Lecturer on Botany at 8t. Hary*s Ho^ital Medical 
School. In 42 Monthly Parts, each containing 8 Colonred Plates. 
Large 8vo, 6s. each part. 



C^EMISTBY. 

BERNAYS,—^otts for Students in Chemistry; 

being a Syllabus of Chemistry compiled mainly from the Manuals of 
Fownes-Watts, Miller, Wurz, and Schorlemmer. By Albebt J. Bebvays, 
Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry at St. Thomas's Hospital, Examiner 
in Chemistry at the Boyal College of Physicians of Lond<m. Sixtti 
Edition. Foap. 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

By the same A uihor. 

Skeleton Notes on Analytical Chemistry, 

for Students in Medicine. Fcap. Sro, 2s. 6d. 

BLOXAM, — Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic ; 

-with Experiments. By Chables L. Bloxax, Professor of Chemistry in 
King's College. Fourth Edition. With nearly 300 EngraTings. 8vo, 16s. 

By the same A uthor. 

Laboratory Teaching; or, Progressive 

Exercuses in Practical Chemistry. Fourth Edition. With 83 
Engravings. Crown 8to, 6s. 6d. 

BOWMAN AND ^ZO-^T^IM.— Practical Chemistry, 

including Analysis. By John E. Bowuav, Formerly "PrateBBOt of 
Practical Chemistry in King's College, and Chableb L. Bloxau, 
Professor of Chemistry in King's College. With 98 Engrayings. 
Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 68. 6d. 
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CHEMISTRY — continued. 
CLOfTjEJ^.— Practical Chemistry and Qualita- 

tiT* Inorganic Analyns. An Btemeatary Treatise EfpedaJly adapted for 
nae in tlie Laboratories 'of Schools and Colleges, and by Beginnen. 
By Fbavk Clowbs, D.BC., Senior Sdenoe Master at the High School, 
Keweaitle-iinder>Lyme. Second Edition. With 47 Engrayings. Post 
8to, 7s. ed. 

FOWNES AND TT^ITT/S.— Physical and Inorganic 

Chemistry. Twelfth Edition. By Gboboe Fowkbs, F.B.S., and Hevbt 
Watts, B.A., F.B.S. With 164 Engrayings, and Coloured Plate of 
Spectra. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

By ihe same Authors. 

Chemistry of Carbon - Compounds, or 

Organic Chemistry. Twelfth Edition. With Engrayings. 
Crown 8yo, 10s. 

GALLOWAY.— Pl Manual of Qualitative Analy- 
sis. By BoBBBT Oallowat, Anfessor of AppUed Chemistry in the 
Boysl College of Seienoe for Liidand. PifQi Edition. With Enf^yings. 
Fost8To, 8s. ed. 

VAGHER. — A Primer of Chemistry, including 

Analysis. By Abthub Vacheb. ISmo, Is. 

VALENTIN.— 'IntTodMCtion to Inorganic Chem- 
istry. By William O. VALsimv, F.C.S., lAte Principal Demonstrator 
of Pkaotical Chemistry in the Science Trahning Schools. Third Edition. 
With 82 Engrayings. 8yo, es. 6d. 

By the same Author. 

A Course of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 

Fourth Edition. With 19 Engrayings. 8yo, 7s. 6d. 

▲L80, 

Chemical Tables for the Lecture-room and 

Laboratory. In Fiye large Sheets, 6s. 6d. 
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CHILDBEN, DISEASES OF. 
ELLIS. — A Practical Manual of the Diseased 

of Childreii. By Edwabd Ellis, M.D., late Senior Fhyeician to the 
Victoria Hoepital for Sick CSuldreii. With a Formulary. Third 
Editum. Grown 8vo, 7b. 6d. 

>Slf/rjy. — Clinical Studies of Disease in 

Children. By Eubtacb Smith, If .D., F.B.C.P., Physidan to H.M. the 
King of the Belgians, and to the East London Hospital for Children. 
Post 8vo, 7b. 6d. 

By the same Author. 

On the Wasting Diseases of Infants and 

GUadren. Third Edition. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

STEINJSR— Compendium of Children's Dis- 
eases; a Handbook for Practitioners and Students. By Johavv 
Stsuikb, M.D. Translated from the Second Oennan Edition, by Lawsoh 
Tait, F.B.C.S., Surgeon to the Birmingham Hospital for Women, fto. 
Syo, 128. 6d. 



DENTISTBY. 
8EWILL.— The Student's Guide to Dental 

Anatomy and Snrgery. By Hskby E. Sbwill, M.B.C.S., Ii.D.S., late 
Dental Surgeon to the West London Hospital. With 77 Engravings. 
Fcap. Svo, 6s. 6d. 

SMITH,-— Handbook of Dental Anatomy and 

Surgery. For the Use of Students and Practitionera. By Johv Smith, 
If J)., F.B.S.E., Dental Surgeon to the Boyal Infirmary, Edinburgh. 
Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, 4s. 6d. 

STOCKEN.— Elements of Dental Materia Medica 

andTherapeaticSj'withPharmacopoQia. By Jamsb Stogkxn,L J).S.B.C.S., 
Lecturer on Dental Materia Medica and Therapeatics and Dental 
Snigeontothe National Dental Hospital. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, 
68. 6d. 
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DENTISTRY — continued, 
TAFT.—A Practical Treatise on Operative 

D«&tlitr7. By Jonathav Taft, D.D.8., Pmf eaaor of Opentiwe Singery 
in the Ohio Colleire of Dental Smgery. Third Edition. With 184 
BngniTingt. 8vo, IBs. 

TOMES {C. iS.).— Manual of Dental Anatomy, 

Human and CompazatiTe. By Chablib 8. Tombs, M.A., 1C.B.C.&, 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology at the Dental Hospital of IJoodon. 
With 179 Bngravings. Crown 8yo, lOs. 6d. 

TOMES {J, and 0. S.).—A Manual of Dental 

Surgery. By Jobv Tombs, M.B.C.B., F.B.S., Consulting Surgeon-Dentist 
to Middlesex Hospital; and Chablbs S. Tombs, H.A., ILB.C.S., 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology at the Dental Hospital of Lon- 
don. Second Edition. With 862 Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 14s. 



ilAB, DISEASES OF. 
BUENETT.'~-Tht Ear: its Anatomy, Physio- 

logyi and Diseases. A Practical Treatise 'for the Use of Medical 
Students and Practitioners. By Chablbs H. Bubbbtt, M.D., Aural 
Surgeon to the Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia. With 87 Engrav- 
ings. 8vo, 18s. 

DALBY, — On Diseases and Injuries of the Ear. 

By William B. Dalby, F.B.C.S., Aural Burgeon to, and Lecturer on 
AuralSurgery at, St. George's Hospital. With Engravings. Fcap.Svo, 
es.«d. 

JONES.--A Practical Treatise on Aural Sur- 
gery. By H. Macvauohton Jonbs, M.D., Professor of the Queen's 
University in Ireland, Surgeon to the Cork Ophthalmic and Aural Hos- 
pital. With 46 Engravings. Crorm 8vo, 6s. 

By the same Aufhor. 

Atlas of the Diseases of the Membrana 

Tympani. In Coloured Plates, containing 69 Figures. With Ex- 
planatory Text. Crown 4to, 21s. 
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FOBENSIC IIEDICINE. 
0G8T0N. — Lectures on Medical Jurisprudence. 

By Fkascis Oostov, M.D., "Protmaor ot Medical Jnriipnidence and 
Hedieal Logic in the UniTenitf ot Aberdeen. Edited by Fravcm 
OosToir, Jan.» M.D.y Aeefetant to the Ftofeeeor of Medical Jnriipm- 
denoe and Lecturer on Practical Tozicology in the Uniyeraity of 
Aberdeen. With 12 Plates. Sro, 18e. 

TAYLOR— The Principles and Practice of 

Medical Jnriepmdeoce. ByALrssD 8. TATu>it, M.D.» F.S.B.t Pto- 
feieor of Medical Jnziapmdence to Guy's Hospital. Seocod Edition. 
With 189 Engravings. 2 Vols. 8vo» Sis. 6d. 

By fhe same A uthor, 

A Manual of Medical Jurisprudence. 

Tenth Edition. With 66 Engravings. Crown 8vo, 14s. 

ALSO, 

On Poisons, in relation to Medical Juris- 
prudence and Medicine. Third Edition. With 104 Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, 16s. 

WOODMAN AND TIDY.-^Pl Handy-Book of 

Porensic Medicine and Toxicology. By W. BATHimsT Woodmav, M.D,> 
F.B.C.P. ; and C. Mstxott Tidy, M,B., Professor of Chemistry and of 
Medical Jurisprodence, ftc, at the London Hospital. With 8 Litho- 
graphic Plates and 110 Wood Engravings. 8vo, 81s. 0d. 



HYGIENE. 

WILSON— A Handbook of Hygiene and Sani- 
tary Science. By Oeoboe Wilsov, M.A., M.D., Medical OiBcer of 
Health for Mid Warwickshire. Fourth Edition. With Bngtavings. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 0d. 
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HYGIENE — ccntiniied. 
PAREES.^A Manual of Practical Hygiene. 

By Edkuvd a. Pabkss, H.D., F.R.S. Fifth Edition by F. Ds Chaukokt, 
lf.D., F.B.8., ProfeMor of MUitazy Hygiene in the Army Medical 
BchooL With 9 Flatee and 118 EngnvingB. 8vo, 18i. 

By the same Author, 

Public Health: being a Concise Sketch of 

the Senitary Condderatioiu connected ^th the Land, iritb. Citiee, 
Yillagefl, Hooms, and Indiyidoala. Beviaed by William Aitkbn, 
M.D., F.B.S., Ptofeaaor of Pathology ia the Azmy Medical 
BchooL Crown 8vo, ia. 8d. 



MATEBIA MEDICA AND THEBAPEUTICS. 
BINZ AND SPARKS,— Tht Elements of Thera- 

pentioa: a CUnical Guide to the Action of Medicines. By C. 
Bivz, M.D., FlrofeaBor of Pharmacology in the University of Bonn, 
^analated from the Fifth Gorman Edition^ and Edited with Additions, 
in conformity with the British and American Phannaoopoeias, by 
Edwabd I. Sparks, M.A., M.B. Oxon., F.B.C.P. Lond. Crown 8to, 
8s. 6d. 

ROYLE AND BARLEY.— A Manual of Materia 

Medica and Therapeutics. By J. Forbkb Boylb, M.D., F.B.S.. for- 
merly FMfeesor of Materia Medica ia King's College; and John 
Habliy, M.B., F.B.C.P., Physician to, and Joint Lecturer on Clinical 
Medicine at, St. Thomas's Hoepital. Sixth Edition. With 139 Engrav- 
ings. Grown 8vo, 16s. 

THOROWGOOD.— The Student's Guide to 

Materia Medica. By Johk C. Thobowqood, M.D., F.B.C.P., Leotorer 
on Materia Medica at the Middlesex Hoq>itaL With Engravings. 
Fcap. 870, 6s. 6d. 

WARING.— A Manual of Practical Therapeu- 
tics. By Edwabd J. Wabiko, M.D., F.B.C.P., Betired Surgeon H.M. 
Indian Army. Third Edition. Fcap. Bvo, 12s. 6d. 
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MEDICINE. 
BARCLAY. — A Manual of Medical Diagnosis. 

By A. Whytb Babglat, If .D., F.B.C.F., Fhysiciaa to, and Lecturer on 
Medicine at, St. George's Hospital. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

BARLOW.— Pk Manual of the Practice of 

Medicine. By Hilabo Bablow, M.D., Formerly Senior Physician to 
Guy's Hospital. Second Bdition. Fcap. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

C HARTERIS.— Tht Student's Guide to the 

Practice of Medicine. By Matthew Chabtbbib, M.D., Professor of 
Practice of Medicine, Anderson's CkJl^e ; Iliysidan and Lecturer on 
Clinical Medicine, 'Royal Infirmary, Glasgow. With Engravings on 
Copper and Wood. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6b. 6d. 

FENWICK.— The Student's Guide to Medical 

Diagnosis. By Samubl Fkxwick, M.D., F.B.C.P., Physician to the 
London Hospital. Fourth Edition. With 106 Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 
68. 6d. 

By the same A uihor. 

The Student's Outlines of Medical Treat- 
ment. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 

FLINT. — Clinical Medicine : a Systematic Trea- 
tise <m the Diagnosis and Treatment of Disease. By Austih Flikt, 
M.D., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine, &e., in 
Bellerue Hospital Medical College. 8vo, 208. 

By the same A uihor. 

A Manual of Percussion and Auscultation ; 

of the Physical Diagnosis of Diseases of the Lungs and Heart, and 
of Thoracic Aneurism. Post 8vo, 6d. 6d. 

HALL.— Synopsis of the Diseases of the Larynx, 

Lungs, and Heart : comprising Dr. Edwards' Tables on the Examina- 
tion of the Chest. With Alterations and Additions. By F. Db 
Hatillahd Hall, M.D.. Assistant-Physician to the Westminster 
Hospital. Boyal Svo, 2s. 6d. 
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MIDWIFEBY. 

BARNES, — Lectures on Obstetric Operations, 

indndiog the Treatmoit of Hsemoirliage, and f ormiiig a Guide to the 
Management of Difficnlt Labour. By Bobsbt Babnxb, M.D., F.R.C.F. 
Obfltetrio Physician to, and Lectorer on Diaeasen of Women, Ac., at St. 
George'i Hoepital. Thizd Edition. With 124 Engrayings. 8yo, 18b. 



CLAY.—TYit Complete Handbook of Obstetric 

Snrgery; or, Short Rnlea of Rwotioe in every Emergency, from the 
Simplest to the most formidable Operations connected with the Science 
of Obstetricy. By Chablkb Clat, If .D., late Senior Surgeon to, and 
Lecturer on Midwifery at, St. Marjr's Hospital, Manchester. Third 
Edition. With 91 Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 



RAM8B0THAM.— The Principles and Practice 

of Obstetric Medicine and Surgery. By Fbavcib H. Rambbothak, M.D., 
formerly Obstetric Physician to the London Hospital. Fifth Edition, 
niostrated with 120 Plates, forming one thick handsome volume. 8vo, 
9Ss. 



ROBERTS.—Tht Student's Guide to the Practice 

of Midwifery. By D. Lloyd Bobbbts, M.D., F.B.C.P., Physician to 
St. Mary*s Hospital, Manchester. Second Edition. With 96 Engrav- 
ings. Fcap. 8vo, 78. 



SCHROEDER—A Manual of Midwifery ; includ- 

ing the Pathology of Pregnancy and the Puerperal State. By Karl 
ScHBOEDEB,M.D., PTofcssor of Midwifery in the University of Erlangen. 
Translated by Chables H. Cabtxb, M.D. With Engravings. 8vo, 
128. 6d. 



SWATNE— Obstetric Aphorisms for the Use of 

students commencing Midwifery Practice. By Joseph G. Swayke, 
M.D., Lecturer on Midwifery at the Bristol School of Medicine. Sixth 
Edition. With Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
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MICBOSCOPY. 

CARPENTER.— The Microscope and its Revela- 

tiODB. By William B. Carpbittbb, C.B., M.D., F.JB.S., late Begiatrar 
to the Uniyersity of London. Fifth Edition. With more than £00 
Engravings. Ctowa. Svo, ISs. 

MARSH. — Section-Cutting: a Practical Guide 

to the Preparation and Mounting of SectionB for the Microscope, special 
prominence being giyen to the subject of ATiimal Sections. By Dr. 
Sylvbstxb Mabsh. With Engravings. Fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

MARTIN. — A Manual of Microscopic Mounting. 

By JoHH H. Mabtin, Member of the Society of Public Analysts, &o. 
Second Edition. With several Plates and 144 Engravings. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

WYTHE.— The Microscopist : a Manual of 

Microscopy and Compendium of the Microscopic Sdenoes, Micro- 
Mineralogy, Micro-Chemistry, Biology, Histology, and Pathological 
Histology. By J. H. Wtthe, A.M., M.D., Professor of Microscopy and 
Biology in the San Francisco Medical Collie. Third Edition. With 
806 Illustrations. Boyal Svo, 18s. 



OPHTHAI.MOI.OGY. 

HIGGENS.— Hints on Ophthalmic Out-Patient 

Practice. By Chablbs Hiooens, F.B.C.S., Ophtbalmic Assistant-Sur- 
geon to, and Lecturer on Ophthalmology at, Ouy's Hospital. Second 
• Edition. Fcap. Svo, 8s. 

JONES. — A Manual of the Principles and 

Practice of Ophthalmic Medicine and Sui^ry. By T. Whaeton Jokbs> 
F.B.G.S., F.B.S., Ophthaknic Surgeon and Professor of Ophthalmology 
to University College Hospital. Third Edition. With 9 Coloured 
Plates and 178 Engravings. Fcap. Svo, 12s. 6d. 

MACNAMARA. — A Manual of the Diseases of 

the Eye. By Chablbs Mackah&ra, F.B.C.8., Surgeon to Westminster 
Hospital. Third Edition. With 7 Coloured Plates and 62 Engravings. 
Fcap. Svo, 12s. 6d. 
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OPHTHALMOI.OGY— ^on^ueJ. 
NETTLESHJP.—Tht Student's Guide to Diseases 

of the Eye. By Edwabd Kbttlkship, F.B.C.8., Ophthalmic SoiKean 
to, and Lecturer on Ophthalmic Surgery at, 8t. Thomaa's Hoepital. 
With 48 Engravinga. Fcap. 8yo, 78. ed. 

WELLS. -A Treatise on the Diseases of the 

Eye. By J. SoatBaao Wblls, F.B.C.8., late Ophthalmic Smgeon to 
Kiiig*a College Hoepita], and Ftof enor of Ophthalmc^ogy at King's Gbl- 
lege. With Coloured Flatee and BngraTings. Third Edition. 8yo, ISe. 



PATHOLOGY. 

J0XE8 AND SIEVEKINO.—A Manual of Patho- 

logical Anatomy. By C. Handvxbld Jokbb, M.B., F.B.S., Physician to 
8t. Mary's Hospital, and Edward H. Sisvskiko, M.D., F.B.C.P., Fhysi- 
dan to St. Mary's HoepitaL Second Edition. Edited by J. F. Patitb, 
M.B., Assistant-Physician and Lecturer on General Pathology at St. 
Thomas's HbapitaL With 196 Engravings. Crown 8vo, 10s. 

VIRCHOW. — Post-Mortem Examinations : a 

Desetipti<m and Explanation of the Method of Performing Ihem, 
with especial reference to Medico-Legal Practice. By Professor 
Rudolph Yischow, Berlin Charity HospitaL Second Edition, with 
4 Plates. Fcap. 8to, 8s. 6d. 

WILES AND MOXON—I^tctUTts on Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy. By Sauuil Wilks, M.D., F.B.8., Physioian to, and 
Lecturer on Medicine at, Ony's Hospital; and Waltbb Moxov, M.D., 
F.B.C.P., Physician to, and Lecturer on Clinical Medicine at, Guy's 
HospitaL Second Edition. With 6 Bteel Plates. 8yo, IBs. 



PSYCHOLOGY. 

BUCKNILL AND TUKE,—Pl Manual of Psycho- 

logical Medicine : containing the Lunacy Laws, Nosology, JStiology, 
Statistics, Description, Diagnosis, Pathology, and Treatment of Insanity, 
with an Appendix of Caaes. By Johv C. Bockkill, M.D., F.B.S., 
and D. Hack Tukk, M.D., F.B.C.P. Fourth Edition, with 12 Plates 
(80 Figures). 8vo, 25b. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

CARPENTER,— 'Pvinciiples of Human Physio- 
logy. With 3 Steel Plates and 371 EngravmgB. By William B. 
CAaPBKTBR, C.B., M.D., F.B.S., late Begistrar to the UniTersity of 
London. Eighth Edition. • Edited by Mir. Heniy Power. 8vO) 81s. ed. 

By the same A uihor. 

A Manual of Physiology. With upwards 

of 260 niastrations. Fifth Edition. Edited by P. H. Pra-SuiTH, 
1£.D., F.B.C.P. Crown 8vo. {In iht press. 

DALTON. — A Treatise on Human Physiology : 

deragned for the use of Students and Practitioners of Medicine. By 
JouK G. Dalton, M.D., Professor of Physiology and Hygiene in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. Sixth Edition. Witit 
816 Engravings. Boyal 8vo, 20b. 

FREY,—Th^ Histology and His'to-Chemistry of 

Man. A Treatise on the Elements of ComiKtsition and Structure of the 
Human Body. By Hkikbich Fbet, Professor of Medicine in Zurich. 
Translated from the Fourth German Edition, by Arthur E. Barker, 
Assistant-Surgeon to the Uniyeraity College Hospital With 606 
Engravings. 8vo, 21s. 

FULTON,— A Text- Book of Physiology, includ- 
ing Histology. By J. Fultok, M.D., Professor of Physiology and 
Sanitary Science in Trinity Medical CoUege, Toronto ; Surgeon to the 
Toronto General Hospital. Second Edition, with 161 Engravings. 
8vo, 16s. 

RUTHERFORD,— OMtlitits of Practical Histo- 

l(^y. By Williax Buthbrford, M.D., F.B.S., Professor of the Insti- 
tutes of Medicine in the Univenity of Edinburgh ; Examiner in 
Physiology in the University of London. Second Edition. With 63 
Engravings. Grown 8vo (with additional leaves for Notes), 6s. 

SANDERSON,— nsLTidibook for the Physiological 

, Laboratory : containing an Exposition of the fundamental facts of the 
Science, witii explicit Directions for their demonstration. By J. BuRDOir 
Sakdxrsok, M.D., F.B.S., Professor and Superintendent of the Brown 
Institution ; E. Elbin, M.D., F.B.S., Assistant-Professor in the Brown 
Institution ; Michaxl Fostkr, M.D., . F.B.S., PrsBlector of Physiology 
at Trinity College, Cambridge ; andT. Lauder Bruktov, M.D., F.B.S., 
Lecturer on Materia Medica at St. Bartholomew's Hoq>ital Medical 
CoUege. S Vols., with 128 Plates. 8vo, 24s. 
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STJBGEBY. 

BRYANT. --A Manual for the Practice of 

801907. By Thomi.8 Bbtaxt, F.B.C.8., Soigeon to, and Lecturer on 
Surgery at, Qxxfu Hospital. Third Edition. With 072 EngraTings 
(nearly all original, nuuty being oolonred). S yoLb. Crown 8to, 28b. 

BELLAMY.— The Student's Guide to Surgical 

Anatomy; a Text- Book for the Faaa Examination. By Edwabd 
Bkllamt, F.B.C.8., Surgeon to, Leotnrer on Anatomy and formerly 
Teacher of OperatiTe Surgery in, Charing Gross HospitaL With 76 
EngraTings. Feap. 8yo, Ts. 

CLARK AND WAG8TAFFE. — Outlines of 

Surgery and Surgical Pathology. By F. Ls Obob Clabk, F.B.C.S., 
F.B.8., Consulting Surgeon to St. Tliomas's and the Great NorUiem 
Hospitals. Second Editi<m. Bevised and expanded by the Author, 
twisted by W. W. WAOSTAFrB, F.B.G.S., Assistant-Surgeon to St. 
Thomas's Hospital. 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

BRUITT.— The Surgeon's Vade-Mecum ; a 

Manual of l£odem Surgery. By Bobsbt Dbuitt, F.B.C.S. Eleventh 
Edition. With 869 Engravings. Feap. 8vo, 14s. 

FERGUSSON.—A System of Practical Surgery. 

By Sir William Fbboubson, Bart., F.B.C.S., F.B.8., late Surgeon and 
Professor of Clinical Surgery to King's College Hospital. With 469 
Engravings. Fiftii Edition. 8vo, 21s. 

HEATH. — A Manual of Minor Surgery and 

Bandaging, for the use of House-Surgeons, I>re8ser8, and Junior Fraoti- 
tioners. ByCHBiSTOPHSB Hbath, F.B.C.S., Holme Professor of Clinical 
Surgery in University College and Surgeon to the Hospital. Sixth 
Edition. With 115 Engravings. Feap. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

By the same A uihor. 

A Course of Operative Surgery: with 

Twenty Plates drawn from Nature by If. lifivBiLLft, and Coloured 
by hand under his direction. Large 8vo, 40s. 

ALSO, 

The Student's Guide to Surgical Diag- 
nosis. Feap. 8vo, 68. 6d. 
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SUBGEBY — continued, 
MAUNDER— Optrsitive Surgery. By Charles 

F. Maukdkb, F.B.C.S.y late Surgeon to, and Lecturer on Surgery at, 
the London Hospital. Second Edition. With 164 Engravings. Post 
8vo, 6f. 

PIEEIK— The Principles and Practice of 

Surgery. By William Pibbib, F.B.S.E., FrofeMor of Surgery in the 
University of Aberdeen. Third Edition. With 490 Engravings. 8vo,28tf. 



TEBMIKOLOGY. 
DUNGLI80N. — Medical Lexicon : a Dictionary 

of Medical Science, containing a oondse Eicplanation of its various 
Subjects and Terms, with Accentuation, Etymology, Synonymes, Ac. 
By BoBLBY DuBOLiBOv, 1£.D. New Edition, thoroughly revised by 
BicuABD J. BuNOLisoif, M.D. Buyal Svo, 28s. 

MAYNE. — A Medical Vocabulary: being an 

Explanation of all Terms and Phrases used in the various Depart- 
ments of Medical Science and Practice, giving their Derivation, Meaning, 
Application, and Pronunciation. By Bobbbt 0. Matvb, M.D., LL.D., 
and John Maykb, M.D., L.B.C.8.E. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 10s. 



WOMEN, DISEASES OF. 
BARNES.— A Clinical History of the Medical 

and Surgical Diseases of Women. By Bobbbt Babvbb, M.D., F.B.C.P., 
Obstetric Physician to, and Lecturer on Diseases of Women, &c., at, St. 
George's Hospital. Second Edition. With lUl Engravings. 8vo, 28s. 

DUNCAN-'Clinical Lectures on the Diseases 

of Women. By J. Matthews Duncan, M.D., Obstetric Physician to 
St. Bartholomew's Hoq;>ital. 8vo, 8s. 

EMMET, — The Principles and Practice of 

Oynsscology. By Thomas Addib Emmet, MD., Surgeon to the 
Woman's Hospital of the State of New York. With 180 Engravings. 
Boyal 8vo, 24s. 
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W01£EN, DISEASES OF—continued. 
GALABIN.— The Student's Guide to the Dis- 

eucfl of Women. By Autrkd L. Galabik, M.D.» F.B.C.P., ABsista&t 
Obctetrio Fhyiiciaa and Joint Leotorer on Obstetric Medioine to Guy's 
Hospital. With 63 Engravings. Foap. 8vo, 78. ed. 

SMITH. — Practical Gynaecology: a Handbook 

of the Diseases of Women. By Hktwood Smith, M.D., Fhyeidan to 
the Hospital for Women, and to the British Lying-in Hospital. With 
Sngravings. Crown 8to, 5s. 6d. 

WEST AND DUNCAN.— I^tctures on the Dis- 
eases of Women. By Chablis Wbst, M.D., F.B.C.P. Fourth 
Edition: Bevised and in part re-written by the Author, with numerous 
additions, by J. Hatthkws Duncav, M.D., Obstetric Physician to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. 8to, 16s. 



ZOOLOGY. 
BRADLEY. — Manual of Comparative Anatomy 

and Physiology. By 8. Mbsbsvobb Bbadlbt, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on 
Fraotioal Surgery in Owen's College, Manchester, llurd Edition. 
With 61 Engzavings. Post 6vo, 68. 6d. 

CHAUVEAU AND FLEMING.— The Compara- 

tive Anatomy of the Domesticated Animals. By A. Chauybau, 
Professor at the Lyons Veterinary School ; and Gbobos Flbmhto, 
Veterinary Surgeon, Boyal Engineers. With 4fi0 Engravings. 8yo, 
81s. 6d. 

HUXLEY. — Manual of the Anatomy of Inverte- 

brated Animals. By Thohas H. Huxlet, LL.D., F.B.S. With 156 
Eogravings. Foap. 8vo, 16fl. 

By the same A uihor. 

Manual of the Anatomy of Vertebrated 

Animals. With 110 Engravings. B)st8yo, ISb. 

WILSON— The Student's Guide to Zoology: 

a 'W'^^^^J of the FrinoipleB of Zoological Science. By Axbbew Wilsok, 
Lecturer on Natozal EQstory, Edinburgh. With Engravings. Fbap. 
8vo,6s. 6d. 
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